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“I’m Sorry, Sirs!” 


“Keep your eye on the Infantry—the doughboy does it!” Does the 
slugging job of winning the war, man to man against the enemy. 
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WE KNOW it’s mighty disappointing to FRESH BATTERIES LAST 


LONGER...Look for 
the date line ————> 


EVEREADY 


TRADE-MARK 





hear your dealer keep saying —““No 





‘Eveready’ flashlight batteries yet.” But 
our Armed Forces and vital war industries 


are using these dependable batteries—and 





they’re taking nearly all we can make. 


The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Company, Inc, 





ee e ARE YOU ASKING « ee 


How Can I Make Sure of 
My Postwar Success?” 
























HAT’S a vital question for you to 
answer soon. 


For postwar adjustment will change 
many things. Jobs that are good now 
may be very different then. War em- 
phasis is on production in the plant— 
peace may shift it to the office, store, 
Management and sales. Overalls and 
slacks may, for many, give way to white 
collars and dresses. 


Now is the time to plan and pre- 
pare—to get ready for the new 
opportunities. By training now in 
spare time, you can get in on the 
ground floor when peace comes. 


LaSalle home study training— 
complete, authoritative, moderate 
in cost—will quickly prepare you 
for your chosen field, ready for the 
preferred positions. In our 36 
years, over a million ambi- 
tious men and women have 
found it interesting and help- 
ful in securing promotions or 
better jobs. 


Send the coupon at right for 
full, free information. Or if 
you are not sure which is the 
best field for you, write us for 
our frank counsel—without 
obligation. 


10 0 R READERS: Our new easy-to-read space-saving type conserves paper in conformity 
U 2 with government rationing—and there Is NO REDUCTION In reading matter. 
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Featuring the World’s Greatest Sleuth 
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By ROBERT WALLACE 
Taken from the Case-Book of Richard Curtis Van Loan 
(Profusely Illustrated) 


Upon the identity of an unknown man who claims to be Don 
Mallory, pioneer screen idol, hangs the fate of many marked for 
murder—and it’s up to the Phantom Detective to unearth the 
startling truth! A voice from the grave calls the world’s great- 
est sleuth into this baffling mystery case............ ise ae 
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1 TOOK your 
COURSE AS A 
HOBBY BUT 
AM NOW OP- 
» ERATOR OF 
STATIONS WASP . 


THE NLR.1. COURSE 
(POLICE) AND WKSJ : 
HAS PAID A B. Si 
A . YOUR ‘ 
poeoiiecnemed | sree eos DE A SUCCESS 
_ COUNTLESS TIMES- 


GREAT HELP TO ME. 


GORDON E. DERAMUS,* 
1S17 SELMA AVE., 
SELMA, ALA, 





<AT PRESENT TIME 
{ AM CHIEF EN-, 
,GINEER OF BROAD= 
A CASTING STATION | 
- WDOD. MY SALARY | 
HAS INCREASED 


SINCE TAK- 
ING YOUR 
1 ay ef COURSE.% 





Here’s your oppor- 

a tunity to get a good 

job in a_ busy field 

with a bright peacetime future! Get 

the facts. Mail Coupon. Get ny 64- 

page book, “Win Rich Rewards in 
Radio,” FREE. 


Big Demand Now for Well-Trained 
Radio Technicians, Operators 

Keeping Radios working is boom- 
ing Radio Repair business. After- 
the-war prospects are bright, too. 
Think of the boom in Radio Sales 
and Servicing when new Radios are 
available—when Electronics and Tele- 
vision start their postwar expansion! 

Broadcasting Stations, Aviation 
Radio, Police Radio, Loudspeaker 
Systems, Radio Manufacturing all of- 
fer good jobs now—and most of these 
fields have a big backlog of business 
that is building up during the war. 

Many Beginners Soon Make $5, $10 

a Week EXTRA in Spare Time 

The day you enroll I start sending 
you EXTRA MONEY JOB SHEETS 
that help show _how to make EXTRA 
money fixing Radios in spare time 
while still learning. You LEARN 









My Radio Course Includes 
TELEVISION. ‘+ ELECTRONICS 
FREQUENCY: : MODULATION 











1AM A RADIO OPERATOR 
AND AIRCRAFT ELECTRICIAN 


THE SMALL SUM Lay age 
| INVESTED IN 


* 6. THURSTON HIGGS, 

4/1 EAST AVENUE, 

HAGERSTOWN, MO,~ 
‘ 


1 HAVE MORE 
WORK THAN 

CAN DO AND 
HAVE ANOTHER 
N.R.1. STUDENT 
WORKING FOR? 
ME IN MY SHOP. 


HAVE BOUGHT THE ,* @ 
BUILDING WE ARE LOCAT- 
ED IN AND REMODELED IT. 


NORMAN MILLER, 
MILLERS RADIO SHOP, 





Will Train You at Home 
in Spare Time-Mad Cup 












Know Radio 
























Like these Men 












HAVE BEEN ON THE 
UP GRADE SINCE 5 
TOOK YOUR COURSE AND 
AM MAKING 3 
TIMES AS MUCH 
PER HOUR AS ° 
WHEN | WAS TAK- 
ING IT. AM NOW 
WORKING FOR | 
_ WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY.” © 
__ IWAN L. KELLEY, 


6348 $.LO0CKWOOD AVE, 
CHICAGO, tht. 


1 AM STILL 
ATTENDING SCHOOL 
AND DO SPARE TIME 
WORK IN MY RADIO 
SHOP AT HOME... t(— 
EARNED ABOUT $427: 
IN SPARE TIME’ — 


a wuice TAK: 
ING YOUR, 
‘COURSE. 
M 
DIETER HESS, 


} 72 WORTH AVE, 
HUDSON, NEW YOR, 


HEBRON, NEB. 





Radio fundamentals from my easy- 
to-grasp lessons—PRACTICE what 
you learn by building Radio Circuits 
with parts IT furnish—and USE thig 
knowledge to make EXTRA money! You Get 


Find Out What N.R.I, Can Do for You ig Kits 
MAIL COUPON for my _ book. 6 ah di P. rts 
Read details about my Course— Of Radio Pa 


“50-50 Training Method’—6 Experi- 
mental Kits—EXTRA MONEY JOB 
SHEETS. Read letters from men I 
trained telling what they are doing, 
earning. No obligation. MAIL COU- 
PON in an envelope or pasted on a 
benny. postal a. E. SMITH, Presi- 
ent, Dept. 4K0O9, National Radio 5 
Institute, Washington 9, D. C. arias canis Gece Cll pod be 
OUR 30TH YEAR of Training Men for Success in Radio p< 


“FREE wao want BETTER JOBS. 


WHO WANT 


J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 4KO9 
National Radio Institute, Washington 9, D. ©. 


S Mail me FREE, without obligation, your 64-page book: 
Win Rich Rewards in Radio.” (No salesman will call, 
Please write plainly.) 


By the time you conduct 60 sets of 
Experiments with Radio Parts I supply— 
make hundreds of measurements and ad- 
Justments—you'll have valuable, PRAC- 
TICAL experience, 

SUPERHETERODYNE CIRCUIT (above) 
Preselector, oscillator-mixer-first detec- 
tor, if. stage, diode detector-a.v.c, stage, 
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a matter of fact I’ve found them to be 
interesting to people of all kinds and 

= ages. That was one of the reasons I 
hired the Graselli puppeteers for an ap- 
pearance at a Westchester orphanage. 
That’s one marionette show I’ll never for- 
get, not only because of the lively antics 
of the costumed dolls under the capable 
fingers of Pietro Graselli and his aides, but 
because Death stalked through the grounds 
of the great children’s shelter that day. 

It was a weird kind of death. One mo- 
ment a gay dancing girl, costumed in the 
real life réle of “Rosalinda,” flashing, scar- 
let-gowned, was helping prepare the re- 
freshments for the laughing, shouting 
youngsters. The next moment she was a 
wilted thing on the fresh, green grass, a 
deeper scarlet welling over the bright hue 
of her gown. 

Had this been the only assault of death 
upon the realm of youth and laughter, it 
might have been bad enough. But the mur- 
der of Rosalinda—who was Julie Severn in 
real life—was just the beginning of a crime 
pattern of murder and intrigue, a labyrinth 
into which I was to plunge in seeking a 
solution. 

I didn’t know it at the time, but Steve 
Huston, the capable young reporter of the 
New York Clarion who has worked with 
me on numerous occasions, was also en- 
meshed in the toils of the same gang at 
almost the same moment that the marion- 
ette murder took place. 


lz always liked marionette shows. As 


Secret of the Puppets 

How these parallel actions combined to 
send me on a crime chase that was one of 
the liveliest in my carcer supplies Robert 
Wallace with the material for the first-rate 
detective action story he presents in the 
Phantom novel in the next issue. It’s called 
“Murder of a Marionette,” and if its com- 
plexities give you half the thrill they 
brought to Steve Huston and myself in un- 
raveling the threads and arriving at the 


solution, you’re in for some really exciting 
reading. 

Julie Severn, who played the réle of the 
marionette, Rosalinda, was a one-time 
dancer at the Casa Mojada. 

On the face of things, the Casa Mojada 
was just another night spot where a fel- 
low could get a fair meal and a bit of re- 
laxation, with a glimpse of the kicking toes 
of the pony line. 

But there were plenty of other things 
going on at the Casa that simply didn’t 
show on the menu nor in the dancing un- 
der the colored spots. 

I think you folks are going to get a big 
kick out of following me through the secret 
passage of the Mojada into the rendezvous 
of the chief criminal behind this orgy of 
crime. 


A Grim Crime Pattern 

You’re going to find the meaning of the 
symbol of the marionette, and the grim 
pattern in which it was an important seg- 
ment. You'll meet up with some of the 
underworld’s most ruthless individuals, and 
at the same time brush elbows with social 
figures who would be out of place any- 
where but in a drawing room, or a loge, or 
be Diamond Horseshoe at the Metropoli- 

an. 

These cross currents of human behavior 
and insights into individual tastes and de- 
mands make “The Murder of a Marionette,” 
the type of story you like to read. I con- 
sider the whole set-up one of the most in- 
teresting of the many cases that have been 
turned over to Mr. Wallace for elaboration 
in his Phantom Detective stories. He has 
done a swell job, and I’m sure you're going 
to like it. 

If you are looking for a clever crime 
puzzle, if you like plenty of bang-up action, 
and the laughter and gaiety of New York’s 
night life combined, then “The Murder of 
a Marionette” in the next issue of THE 
PHANTOM DETECTIVE magazine is just 

(Continued on page 10) 
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BUILD A BODY 
YOU'LL BE PROUD OF -== 


Send for These 


FIVE Famous Courses 
NOW in BOOK FORM 


ONLY 25¢ EACH 
or ALL 5 for $1 


At last, Jowett’s world-famous muscles 
building courses, are available in book 
form to all readers of this publication 
at an extremely low price of 25 cents each! All $ 
for only $1.00. You owe it to your country, to your 
family, and to yourself, to make yourself physically 
fit now! Start at once to improve your physique by 
following Jowett’s simple, easy method Bf muscles 
building! 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER! 


Think of it— all five of these famous course-books 
for only ONE DOLLAR—or any one of them for 
25¢. If you're not delighted with these famous 
muscle-building books—if you don’t actually FEEL 
results within ONE WEEK, send them back and 
your money will be promptly refunded! 

Don’t let this opportunity get away from youl 
And don’t forget—by sending the FREE GIFT 
COUPON at once you receive a FREE copy of 
srevlamous Jowett book, “Nerves of Steel, Muscles 
of Tron, . 


JOWETT INSTITUTE OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Give me 10 Minutes a Day 
Learn My Time Tested Secrets of Strength 


I'll teach you the “Progressive Power Method’ through which 
I rebuilt myself from a physical wreck the doctors condemned 
to die at 15, to the holder of more strength records than any 
other living athlete or teacher! ‘‘Progressive Power’? has proven 
its ability to build the strongest, handsomest men in the world. 
And I stand ready to show you on a money back basis—that no 
matter how flabby or puny you are I can do the same for you 
right in your own home. Through my proven secrets I bring 
to life new power in you inside and out, until YOU are fully 
satished you are the man you want to be. MY TIME TESTED 
METHODS RE-BUILD YOU. 
PROVE TO YOURSELF IN ONE NIGHT 

Send only 25c in full payment for my test course ‘Moulding A 
Mighty Arm.” Try it for one night! Experience the thrilling strength 
that will surge through your muscles. 


WHAT THESE FAMOUS PUPILS 
READ SAY ABOUT JOWETT 


A. PASSAMONT, Jowett-trained 
athlete who was named America’s 
first prize-winner fof Physical 
Perfection. 
























REX FERRIS. Champton 
Strength Athlete of South Africa, 
Says he, ‘I owe everything to 
Jowett methods!’’ Look at this 
chest—then consider the value of 
the Jowett Courses! 






S 


JOWETT'S PHOTO BOOK 
OF FAMOUS STRONG MEN! 


This amazing book has guided thousands of 
weaklings.to muscular power. Packed with 
photos of miracle men of might and muscle 
who started perhaps weaker than you are, 
Read the. thrilling adventures of Jowett in 
strength that inspired his pupils to follow 
















Jowett Institute of Physical Culture 
230 Fifth Avenue, Dept, 67 10,New York 1, N. ¥.9 


George F. Jowett: Your pra Sitlon tooks good to me. Send 
by return mail, id, ihe \ 
Chompiea of which I onclose ( Hales Insiuds FAE ast Pnoros. 
DAI 5 courses for,.,,..8# O Molding Mighty Logs.25e 
Q Molding a Mighty Arm 25¢ () Moldinga MightyGrip 25¢ 
O Molding a Mighty Back 25¢ ( Moldinga MightyChest 25¢ 


O Send all 5 C.0.0, i . 
pre pe oop." Plus postage.) No orders tess 
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STRONG MEN. 


caer SW EN RE EM 7 


him. They'll show you the best way to WAG. ie ccreccasncgensestitecscees Age 
might and muscle, Send for this FREE \ a 
gift book of PHOTOS OF FAMOUS i al ADDRESS........005. : 





























Why. FORCE Your © 
Children to take Bad 
_ Tasting Medicines ae 





- Medi-Sweet Preparations are espe- 
Medi Sweet cially made for children in scientif- 
Preparations ee pomncunie a cenaas best 
buit or young bodies. ey taste 
e ee Syrup good and they feel good. 

e BXenvs R Children enjoy using Medi-Sweet 
@ Diarrhea Remedy Preparations. They are pure, safe, 
@ Chest Rub reliable and effective. Those for In- 
@ Baby Oil fernaluse taste good and smell! good. 


Those for EXTERNAL use are espe- 
cially made for the delicate tender 
skins of children. They soothe, or 
protect, or offer quick relief depend- 
tng upon the preparation. Try Medi- 
Sweet Preparations. Sce how easy 
they are to give to your children. 


© Dioper Rash Ointment 
®@ Baby Cream 

® Teething Lotion 

@ Calamine Emulsion 

@ Shampoo 


NOTICE: If your druggist hasn’t received his Medi-Sweet 
Preparations, send name of your druggist and 50c for each 
item wanted. Sold on positive money-back guarantee. 

Add 20% Government Tax on only Baby Oil and Cream. 


CHILDRENS PHARMACAL Co. ‘ 
308 W. Washington Street, Chicago 6, Illinois ~ 


STUDY_AT HOME for PERSONAL SUCCESS 
and LARGER EARNINGS. 35 years expert in- 
struetion—over 108,000 students enrolled. LL.B. 
Degree awarded. All texts furnished. Easy pay- 
ments. Send for eae POs ‘Law and 
Executive Guidance’ N' 

AMERICAN EXTENSION. ScHaot OF LAW 
Dept. 46-T, 646N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, tlt. 


DETECTIVES 


TRAINING—SECRET INVESTIGATIONS—FINGERPRINTS 
Reh peat aoe Paine By Former Gov’t Detective— 
t Code-Booklet FREE—WRITB. 
" INTERNATIONAL ‘DETECTIVE SYSTEM, 
1701-T Monroe St., N. E., Washington, D. Cc. 18 


POEMS WANTED 


mamesF or Musical ot Se 
Mother, Home, Love, Patriotic, Comic 
or any subject. DON'T T DELAY Send us your 
Original Poem at once—for iesreediate exami- 
nation and FREE RHYMING DICTIONARY, 


Richard Brothers 74 woons suiLpina 


MEN 


This Horseshoe 
Ring, Handmade, 
Hand - engraved, 
inlaid with simu- 
lated »earl, isa 
KNOCKOUT! 
# Shoeand shank of 
everlasting Monel 
Metal is 


GUARANTEED 20 YEARS 
pply is limi -act ! SEND NO MONEY with 
sa . Jus eee and Ailes: Pay on arrival, 20% tax 
inchided, ONLY $3.98, NOT one cent extra for “anything? 
Return in five days fov refund if not delighted. Address: 


AMERICAN JEWELRY CO., whettne “i! va 


























The chipped teacup of the 
PATRIOTIC Mrs. Jones 


No matier whothe guest—Mrs. 
Jones brings out her chipped teacup 


with a thrill of pride. 

Not very pretty, that chip. But it 
bears witness to the fact that Mrs. 
Jones has her nation’s welfare at 
heart. 

Mrs. Jones has given up all unnec- 
essary spending for the duration. By 
doing withaut—she is helping to 
fight inflation. 

Maybe she doesn’t know all the 
complicated theories about inflation. 
But she does know that her govern 
ment has asked her not to spend. 

So Mrs, Jones is making all the 
old things do. 

And the dollars she’s not spending 
now are safely put away (and earn- 
ing interest) for the peacetime years 
ahead. 

If we all are like Mrs. Jones, 
there will be no inflation with sky- 
rocket prices. If we all are like her, 
dangerous Black Markets cannot 
exist. 

A chipped teacup stands for all 
that... for a sound, secure U.S.A. 


HELD 


Mat 


Use it up... Wear it out... 
Make tt do... Or do without 


A United States War message prepared by the War 
Advertising Council, approved yy the Office of War 
Information; and contributed by this magazine in 
cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America, 





¢ a DAY 
HOSPITALIZATION PLAN 
and i ile PAID rire 40.0 0 

a cao 940,00 | 
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“sew 2 BO0.00 
ws ser 000.00 


‘WAR COVERAGE INCLUDED 


J AMBULANCE SERVICE EXPENSE. « . cash 
‘poyments for PHYSICAL DISMEMBERMENT, ete, 














SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


Don’t allow Hospitalization expense to ruin your 
life savings. Insure NOW at low cost... before it’s 
too late! The famous North American Plan provides 
that in case of unexpected sickness or accident, you 
may go to any Hospital in the U. S. or Canada under 
any Doctor’s care. Your expenses will be paid for you 
in strict accordance with Policy provisions. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION en ee ae 
One individual or entire family (birth to age 70) NORTH AMERICAN MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. g 
is eligible. Unusual features of the North American Dept. TG4-10, Wilmington, Del. 8 
Hospitalization Plan are its provisions for Doctor fees Please send me, without obligation, details f 
in case of accident and 4 liberal $1,000.00 Accidental about your “3¢ A Day Hospitalization Insurance 
Death benefit. Also, as a civilian, you get War Risk Plan, i 
coverage at no extra charge. For solid, dependable, eco- 
nomical protection North American has won the ap- 
proval of leading Hospitals and physicians throughout 
the United States. The company is under the supervi- 
sion of the Insurance Department. No agent will call. 


MAIL: COUPON FOR FREE veraus = 
Copyright, 1944 : 
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(Fill in and clip this coupon, Mail in envelope or | 












paste om penny postcard.) 
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PROVES V VITAL ea arenes 
AND FREE FROM “G00"—no matter 
how often you smoke it! \ZY 


HESSON GUARD 


_.. MILANO 
SONGWRITERS 


Song poems wanted to be sct to music. Send your song 

poems eo TODAY forse ere examinationand NEW OFFER. 

JAS, . CRANE, P . Bex 154, Providence, R. I. 
Why Suffer 


RUPTURED Needless Pain » 


FREE SEE THIS NEW PATENT INVENTION 
YOU'LL BE AMAZED AT RESULTS 


Discover how you too can avoid the CONSTANT DANGER of a 
tru that doesn’t hold and makes life miserable. Send for FREE 
Booklets “NEWLY PATENTED RUPTURE 7a ARE.’ Tells al) 
about VITA-PNEUMATIC NATURE-ADE* U. S. Reg, appliance. 
Positively no obligation to buy. Just fill in and’ @) 
rm———=—MAIL COUPON LSJ a\ hearer | 
PPuEUMaTIC APPLIANCE, 103 Park Ave., REW YORK 17, N. Y., Dept. Tt 

Send me frec under plain seal and wrapper booklet * “NEWLY 
t PATENTED RUPTURE CARE.” No obligation to buy. 
{ Name sicccerecrsarssrerees 

gp Aedes 














— THE PHANTOM SPEAKS 


(Continued from page 6) 


the thing you’ve been looking for. It was 
one of my best cases, and it is one of Bob 
Wallace’s best novels. 


Join FRIENDS OF THE PHANTOM 
N THE occasions when I get around to 

/ your editor’s office there are a number 
of things that give me a real lift, the buoy- 
ant feeling that every American has a right 
to have if he’s doing his best to be a good 
citizen and help the War Effort. One of 
these things is the enthusiasm expressed 
in the letters that come in from readers. 

For years the readers of THE PHANTOM 
DETECTIVE have been doing their share 
in making the United States the kind of 
country we like to live in, and the sort of 
place our soldier boys will want to come 
home to when the forces of Nazism have 
been crushed. 

We want a law-abiding country, a free- 
dom-loving country, and we are going to 
have it. Those of our neighbors who have 
banded together in the group known as 
THE FRIENDS OF THE PHANTOM are 
contributing their share to the realization 
of this purpose. 

All the letters we receive constantly con- 
vinee us that the American public is eager 
to go ahead along these lines, and we’re 
proud of all of you. If you would like to 
associate yourself with our organization, 
we'll be glad to have you join us. 

You are all eligible for membership. 
There are no dues or fees. If you would 
like to sign up, just fill out and mail the 
coupon appearing elsewhere in this depart- 


{ ment, and send it along to me with a self- 


addressed, stamped envelope. I'll see to 
it that you are sent your membership card 
at once. 

This month we are announcing a change 
in the matter of the club pin. The pin is 
entirely optional, by the way, and is not 
required for membership. If you’d like to 
have one, the coupon will explain just how 
to get it. 

Because of the war, the bronze materials 
we formerly used for these pins have gone 
out of the market, and it has been neces- 
sary for us to have the club pins made of 
sterling silver. They are most attractive, 


(Continued on page 80) 
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WOW! MUSIC LESSONS 


Sor less than 


Faday!, 


[ WHICH INSTRUMENT-J 
* 'DO.YOU, WANT TO 
>’ LEARN TO'PLAY 2?’ 





Thousands have learned to play this quick, easy 
short-cut way, right at home—AND YOU CAN, 100! 


@ Yes, thousands have learned to play 
quickly and easily this remarkable 
“Print and Picture” way. And if you 
spend only a half hour of your spare 
4ime each day following the instruc- 
tions, zou too, should be able to 
play simple melodies sooner than 
you ever dreamed possible. 


Have Real Fun Learning 


That’s why it’s such fun learning 
music this modern, short-cut s. 
School way. You learn to play by play- 
ing. With this amazingly quick, easy 
method you need no special talent or 
previous musical training. Neither do 
you need to spend endless hours on 
humdrum scales and tedious exercises. 
)You learn to play real tunes almost 
from the start. And you can’t go wrong. 
Because first you are told how to do a 
thing by the simple printed instruc- 
tions. Then a picture or diagram shows 
you how to do it. Finally you do it 
Oe pec and hear how it sounds. 

othing could be clearer. And sooner 
than you ever expected you'll be 
thrilled to find that you can pick up 


See how easy it is! 


My Country ’Tis of Thee Sweet Land of Liberty 





Look at the diagram. The first note on the music is *‘C’”’. 
Follow the dotted line to the keyboard and locate “‘C’” on 
the piano. Find the other notes the same way. Now strike the 
notes as indicated and you'll be playing the meledy of the 
Easy as A-B-C, isn’t it? 


famous patriotic hymn, ‘‘America,’’ 


almost any popular piece and play it 
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Mansions of Despair 


By ROBERT WALLACE 


Upon the identity of an unknown man who claims to be Don Mallory, 
pioneer screen idol, hangs the fate of many marked for murder— 
and it's up to the Phantom Detective to unearth the startling truth! 


CHAPTER I 
MURDER OF A MISSING MAN 


RS. LANCE CARTER’S garden 
parties were always something 
to bring enthusiastic ecclaim. 


People in the social whirl craved 
invitations to them. Once received, an in- 
vitation was not to be brushed aside either. 


Especially an invitation to such a garden 
party es that Mrs. Lance Carter was giving 
now, and at which she was going to use her 
wiles and her influence to raise a huge 
amount of cash for the Red Cross. 
Everyone of consequence, socially, was 
present. True, not a great many big cars 
pulled up to discharge mink-coated or top 
hatted guests, for with many of the elite 
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such things were out for the duration. But 
they came, these guests, and were greeted 
by Mrs. Lance Carter with her cool, but 
cordial hand-clasp. 

Among those present were two men who 
smiled when they were supposed to, greeted 
people with the proper geniality, and gen- 
erally conducted themselves as everyone 
else did. Yet these two men were bored 
stiff. 

One was Frank Havens, gray-haired, and 
with dignified bearing. A noted and wealthy 
man, publisher of a string of prominent 
newspapers from Coast to Coast, he was a 

must” on the list for any important gath- 
ering. 

His companion was a tall, slender man 
who wore a pencil-striped suit at this eve- 
ning affair with the same nonchalance he 
would have worn white tie and tails. He 
was a striking man, though not quite hand- 
some, for there was something too rugged 
about him for that. 

_His name, Richard Curtis Van Loan, gave 
him entrée to any socially exclusive group, 
though perhaps he was best known as a 
wealthy man-about-town. He had no occu- 
pation, and appeared to care nothing for 
one, contenting himself with sports, hunt- 
ing, fishing and the like. Always, however, 
he was in demand at social functions, as 
could be expected in the case of a bachelor 
so eligible. 

One thing about Richard Curtis Van 
Loan, though, was a constant puzzle to his 
socially-minded friends. That was his pro- 
pensity for making the most unexpected 
disappearances. Where, they wondered, did 
he go at such times? Sometimes he would 
be gone for a long while; sometimes for 
only a few days. But he never offered much 
more than a lame story to account for where 
he had been, casually turning aside curious 
inquiries. 

People who took such an interest in 
Richard Cartis Van Loan’s private affairs 
would have been greatly surprised te know 
the truth. The knowledge of Van’s where- 
abouts, and what he had been doing during 
the time he vanished from their ken would 
have jarred them to their eye-teeth. 


AN LOAN nudged Havens, and they 
walked slowly toward a rose arbor. 
There they sat down and lighted cigarettes. 
Havens grinned at his younger companion. 
Plainly the same thought was in the minds 
of both men. 
“Van,” Havens said abruptly, “just as 
soon as Mrs. Carter orders dinner to be 
served, we'll make our donation to her and 
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get away from here. I’m one of ‘these peo- 
ple’, but they bore me to extinction.” 

Van Loan laughed. “Mrs. Carter gets 
ideas and backs them up with such logic a 
man can’t refuse to come to her affairs. To- 
night—and who but Mrs. Carter would 
think of having a garden party at night— 
we eat the most expensive dinner in history. 
Every nickel collected is going to the Red 
Cross. That’s the only reason I’m here. I 
understand a cup of coffee will cost a neat 
fifty dollars.” : 

“It will cost our soldiers and sailors and 
marines a lot more if the Red Cross isn’t on 
hand to serve them,” Havens said soberly. 
“That's why I came, too—and gave this 
shindig such a build-up in my papers. But 
as soon as we can, let’s sneak away.” 

Van Loan nodded. “I notice there are 
some movie people present,” he said idly. 
“Didn’t I see Lyle Jackson, the director?” 

“Hx-director,” Havens corrected. “You’re 
behind the times, Van. He went out when 
talkies came in. Or at least they started him 
sliding downhill. Smart fellow, though. 
Held onto his money and does as he pleases. 
Yes, he’s here. So is Paul Ross, that hand- 
some matinee idol of about twenty years 
ago. The talkies scorned him, too. Perry 
Dixon is also present. Know him, Van?” 

“Only of him,” Van Loan replied. “I 
know he used to be a Lon Chaney type in 
the old silent pictures. Heavy make-up and 
all. Pretty good, too, they say, and anyone 
who has mastered the art of make-up wins 
my esteem.” 

“He was good,” Havens said. “There 
were few character actors any better than 
Perry Dixon. ... Well, let’s go back. There 
are going to be a couple of speeches, I think. 
We'll be expected to listen.” 

They returned to the part of the garden 
where lights had been dimmed except for 
those illuminating a small band-shell. Mrs. 
Carter used it to stage amateur plays, pro- 
duced strictly for the benefit of her friends. 
Van Loan had seen one and believed it a 
good idea that the audience was restricted 
to friends. 

Someone stood on the rostrum, making a 
plea for funds for the Red Cross. Behind 
him sat a sailor and a marine who also 
would speak and do much more to empty 
pockets and checkbooks with their stories 
than a thousand civilian speakers. This 
whole affair was being given for the dis- 
tinct purpose of obtaining money—colossal 
sums of money—from wealthy people. Mrs. 
Lance Carter meant to turn in an astound- 
ing sum or die trying. It was an outstand- 
ing event for a most worthy cause. 
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While attention was centered on this 
speakers’ platform, another little scene was 
being enacted at the entrance to the big 
house, one hidden from those in the garden. 
Two footmen were bodily restraining a man 
with long, white hair which was tangled 
and matted. He wore a white beard, too, 
and his eyes were weak and watery. His 
clothes had seen better days—some twenty 
years ago, apparently—and the sole of his 
left shoe flapped every time he took a step. 

But there was determination in his mien 
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and actions, even though the strength be- 
hind it was weak. 

“Look, pop,” one of the footmen, wanting 
to avoid any disturbance, tried to explain in 
a kindly voice. “I don’t care who you know 
inside. This is a private affair. Wait on the 
sidewalk if you like and wait for the man 
you want to borrow from. I can’t stop you 
from doing that, but getting in here—noth- 
ing doing.” 

The old man stepped back and mechani- 
cally drew his badly-worn coat firmly 
against him. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “I suppose I don’t 
look as if I fit in here, do 1? But I do want 
to see Lyle Jackson. I know he is inside, be- 
cause I read in the papers that he would be 
a guest here. But as you say, there is no 
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especial hurry. I’ll reach him when he 
comes out.” 

“Certainly.” The footman nodded. 
“You're being sensible. We’ve got nothing 
against you, but orders are orders.” 

The old man agreed. “Yes, indeed. I’ve 
given plenty of them myself in my day. 
However, there is one favor I will ask. It’s 
been a long, long time. ... Say, this is 
Nineteen-forty-four, isn’t it?” 

The footman laughed. “Ever since Janu- 
ary first.” : 

“I couldn’t believe it at first.” The old 
man wagged his head slowly from side to 
side. “Seemed incredible to me. Well, the 
point I was getting at is this. Lyle Jack- 
son’s appearance may have changed radi- 
cally since I last saw him. When he comes 
out—if I am at the curhb—will you indicate 
just who he is for me? Simply point at him 
and nod. I shall pay you for your trouble, 
of course.” 


HE old man reached into his pocket and 

removed a fat roll of bills that made the 
eyes of the servants grow wide. The size of 
the roll was one thing—the. size of the bills 
another. They were the old-fashioned kind. 
The old man peeled off two of them and 
handed one to each servant. 

“Tf I’m not at the curb, keep these any- 
way,” he said. “You have been very kind. 
Thank you again.” 

He turned and walked slowly away. His 
steps were hardly more than a shuffle, ac- 
companied by the flapping of that loose sole, 
but he held himself erect, head high and 
chin out. The two footmen were engrossed 
in watching him. Then one of them looked 
at the bill in his hand. He let out a brief, 
half-smothered yelp. 

“Joe—look! A hundred dollars! In old- 
fashioned money. I hope it’s still good.” 

“It is, all right,” Joe answered. “My 
word, you never can tell these days what 
kind of a man carries a lot of money with 
him. There must have been fifty thousand 
dollars in that roll.” 

Joe was wrong, of course. The old man 
had only nine thousand, eight hundred dol- 
lars in that roll. 

The old man, however, was not content 
merely to lounge at the curb, wait for the 
party to break up, and have the still-aston- 
ished serving men put the finger on Lyle 
Jackson. He required more direct methods 
for his purposes. They were going to let 
him into a lot of trouble and bring the whis- 
per of death into his ear, but he didn’t 
know that—not then. 

He made his way to the side street which 


bordered the big, hedge-enclosed garden of 
Mrs. Lance Carter’s property. He could 
hear music and voices. For a moment a 
rapt look came over his prematurely age- 
wrinkled face. Then resolutely he tried to 
squirm through the hedge. 

It was impossible. The hedge had been 
especially constructed to keep out people, 
and the old man made no headway. He 
began skirting the hedge, looking for a 
likely place. He found one, far to the rear 
of the festivities, and although he ripped 
his clothes in several places, he got through. 

There were no guards or servants here to 
stop him. He plodded along a winding path, 
wholly oblivious to the flowers that bor- 
dered his route. Only grim determination 
was in his eyes now. He had something to 
do and he meant to do it. 

Soon he was directly back of the little 
band-shell which Mrs. Carter used for a 
stage. There were people on it. He could 
hear their voices. Someone was telling 
about some war or other. The old man re- 
called reading headlines about it, but he 
was not especially interested. It did compli- 
cate things though, because in that prior 
life of his there had also been a war. But 
this was 1944, not 1918, and two wars con- 
fused him. 

He moved to the edge of the band-shell 
and peered over a low bush at the audience. 
He smiled, for before him were the kind of 
people he knew. This was where he be- 
longed, despite his matted hair, long beard 
and worn clothing. He wanted to tell them 
so, and since he had always been direct in 
all matters, he walked boldly onto the stage. 

A marine who was speaking faltered, 
then stopped his speech. A man seated be- 
hind the speakers’ table arose hurriedly and 
went toward the bedraggled stranger. The 
old man brushed him aside, went to the 
center of the stage and faced the audience. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “it is 
good to be back. Really good.” 

His voice was cultured, his words precise 
and clear. He showed no fear. In fact, he 
was far more at ease than the other speak- 
ers had been. He went on talking. 

“It seems that I have been away a long, 
long time and yet I haven’t. It was only in 
my mind. It didn’t progress with the pass- 
ing days and weeks and months. You see, 
my friends, I was ill. Then someone at- 
tacked me. I was struck on the head. In 
brief, I had been suffering from amnesia 
ee blow I received brought my memory 

ack, 

“I see some friends among you. Paul 
Ross—I hope I won’t look as old as you do 
when I get these whiskers off. Perry Dixon, 
you old rascal! And Lyle Jackson. I wasn’t 
sure I’d recognize you after so long, but I 
do. People don’t change much, I guess, 


when they have their health.” 

Lyle Jackson, ex-movie director, elbowed 
closer to the band-shell, peering intently at 
the old man who was speaking. Jackson was 
fifty now, and turning gray, but he had the 
shoulders and muscles of a much younger 
man. His eyes were good, too. 

“T’m afraid,” he said arrogantly, “that I 
don’t know who you are, sir.” 

The old man laughed. A ringing burst of 
mirth. 

“The whiskers and hair are a good dis- 
guise, eh, Lyle? I am Don Mallory!” 

“Don Mallory!” Lyle Jackson shouted. 
“Don Mallory! But—but he is dead! He 
was pronounced dead twenty years ago.” 

Mallory laughed again. “My flesh is 
warm, my heart beats and I breathe quite 
regularly. My senses respond to a hard 
pinch. I’m very much alive, Lyle.” 


ACKSON turned to face the assembled 
guests who were a plainly startled 
group of onlookers. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he announced 
firmly, “this man is a fraud! I don’t know 
what he is up to, but he is not Don Mallory. 
Mallory was a famous actor. There were 
few better, and all of us here who are old 
enough to remember him, knew him as 
such. This man is trying some scheme or 
other. I say the police should be called.” 

“Perhaps it’s a publicity stunt,” sug- 
gested Kurt Otley, a Hollywood columnist, 
always on the lookout for stunts. = 

Otley, tall and rangy, was no more than 
thirty, but he was certain he knew every 
movie star of modern or pre-talkie vintage. 
He was studying the old man on the plat- 
form curiously. 

Mrs. Lance Carter decided to put an end 
to speculation, or any curiosity about the 
uninvited guest. She summoned her butler 
and asked him to call the police. 

The old man who had announced he was 
Don Mallory went on talking. Whoever he 
was, he knew the old silent movies, for he 
expounded upon them and named every pic- 
ture in which Don Mallory had acted. 

Then a patrolman from a radio car 
skirted the throng and stepped up on the 
platform. The old man saw him coming, but 
made no move to escape. He knew what it 
was all about though, for now as he faced 
his spellbound audience his voice turned 
bitter. 

“So you think I’m crazy. Wait! Wait, I 
tell you. When my story is told, it will tear 
some curtains away from Hollywood. It 
will expose the whole rotten scheme of cer- 
tain crooks and murderers who have hidden 
behind the screen of a great business. I 
have the evidence! At Luana—it’s all 
there. They tried to kill me once. I came 
here because I thought I would be welcome, 
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once I had told who I was, and let it be 
known i am still living. I’m not welcome, I 
see, so I shall willingly go with this officer 
and explain to the authorities.” 

“That’s the stuff, pop,” the policeman 
said, as if coaxing an obstreperous child. 
“This bunch believes nobody or nothing. 
You come along with me and talk it over 
with the lieutenant. He’s a sympathetic guy 
and if there are any killers after you, leave 
that to us.” 

“Precisely what I intend to do,” the old 
man cried, as his head lifted proudly. “I 
only hope I will live long enough. One at- 
tempt on my life failed by a narrow margin. 
Come, officer, I am ready.” 

The bluecoat took his arm and marched 
him off the stage. As he went down the 
little flight of steps, the officer’s glance took 
in the assembled guests and he winked 
broadly, indicating that he hoped none of 
them would spoil his neat method of getting 
the intruder away. 

Once off the platform, he snapped hand- 
cuffs on the old man and they threaded 
their way toward the house. They didn’t 
enter, but followed a walk around it and 
finally reached the wider walk which led to 
the cies A radio car was parked at the 
curb.. 

The walk was quite long for Mrs. Carter’s 
house set well back from the street. The 
radio car man and his prisoner were half- 
way along this when they were stopped as 
by a bolt from the blue. There was no sound 
—not until the arrow struck the police offi- 
cer squarely between the shoulder blades. It 
made a flat, rather hollow sound. 

The bluecoat toppled forward. The old 
man whirled around, looked at the house 
and gave a bleat of terror. He began run- 
ning. Another arrow slashed through the 
air. 

It struck the old man in about the same 
spot that the police officer had been hit. 
Even before he toppled, two men swept out 
of the bush beside the path and raced to- 
ward him. 

The whole business was accomplished in 
nearly complete silence. The whack of the 
arrows was not loud enough to carry. The 
yelp the old man gave was weak, and 
strangled by terror. The two men who 
pounced on him had an easy time of it, 
even with the police radio car and its dozing 
driver at the curb not more than thirty 
yards away. 

They picked up the white-haired, white- 
bearded man, paused long enough to yank 
the arrow from his back and drop it from 
gloved hands and unlecked the handcuffs. 
Then, between them, they carried the old 
fellow into the shrubbery and vanished. 

Not leng after, an alert listener might 
have heard a car starter whir on the side 
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street bordering the house and grounds that 
were the home of the wealthy Mrs. Lance 


Carter. 
CHAPTER II 
ARROW ROOM 


ICHARD CURTIS VAN 
LOAN had watched 
while the bedraggled old 
man was on the stage, 
had taken in all the by- 
play, and listened to 
what the old fellow had 
to say, with a rapt ex- 
pression on his face. 

Havens shrugged when 
the policeman led away 
the white-haired man 
who had declared he was 





Don Mallory. 

“Crazy duffer, wasn’t he, Van?” Havens 
remarked. 

Van Loan rubbed his chin. “Mr. Havens, 
my memory isn’t too good about Don Mal- 
lory. Can you refresh it? Just who was the 
man?” 

“Don Mallory,” Havens replied, “used to 
be one of the most famous character actors 
who ever went to Hollywood, Van. Years 
ago, at the height of his popularity, he dis- 
appeared. Later a body was found in some 
Florida swamp and identified as Mallory’s. 
There is an imposing monument in a Holly- 
wood cemetery over his grave.” 

“Hmm,” Van Loan frowned. “Interestipe 
wasn’t it, how this old man who said he 
was Don Mallory picked out Paul Ross, 
Perry Dixon and Lyle Jackson? He must 
have known them. And that outfit he wore. 
It was old enough to have belonged to the 
real Don Mallory. A good quality of cloth 
too, as worn as it is. I noticed that as he 
passed close by under that light. I won- 
der—” 

Havens eyed Van Loan with curiosity: 
“What do you wonder, Van?” 

“If that man wasn’t the real Don Mal- 
lory—as he said. Mr. Havens, would you 
mind if I left now? Just to satisfy my own 
curiosity, I’d like to see that old man 
again.” 

“Run along,” Havens consented. “But I 
think you’re wrong.” 

Richard Curtis Van Loan didn’t get far 
from the garden. In fact he had just en- 
tered the path when he saw a uniformed 
servant running as if an assortment of 
devils were after him. Van stepped directly 
in his path. He almost sensed what dis- 
turbed the servant so badly. 

“What is it?” he asked quickly. “What 
has happened ?” 

“T—don’t know—for sure. There’s a po- 
liceman—lying across the walk. He’s dead. 
There’s an arrow in his back—and I yelled 
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toe another officer in a radio car—as soon as 
I saw him when I opened the door for a 
minute. ... Got to tell Mrs. Carter!” 

Van waited to hear no more. He raced 
around the house, quickly located the scene 
of the murder when he saw two other serv- 
ing men and the radio car driver standing 
over the body. Van, without hesitation, 
dropped to one knee beside it. He didn’t 
have to make an examination. He could see 
at once that the arrow had ripped through 
the heart and that death must have been 
instantaneous. 

He arose and nodded at the misty-eyed 
driver. 

“Your partner ‘had a prisoner when he 
left the garden,” he said. “A white-haired 
old man. Have you seen him?” 

“I haven’t seen anybody,” the driver 
groaned. “Mike told me he could handle 
things okay so, like a fool, I let him go 
alone. That guy he arrested must have 
killed him.” F 

“Now wait!” Van Loan cautioned. “The 
old fellow he arrested couldn’t have done 
this. Not unless your partner let him get 
away, find a bow and arrow and shoot it. I 
doubt that is possible. I.... Look! Three 
or four yards ahead. More blood. Not from 
this dead officer either. It’s smeared, as if 
someone had been dragged along. And 
_ there’ S$ a second arrow—blood-smeared! 

cer, you’d better get on a telephone 
right away. Have a dragnet thrown out. 
The man who knows what this is all about 
may be dead, but dead or alive, he’s old, 
with long white hair and a white beard. 
Have a search made for him. Act quickly!” 

The commanding note in Van Loan’s 
voice sent the radio officer scurrying for the 
house. One of the two uniformed footmen 
stepped up to Van Loan. 

“Horrible, isn’t it, Mr. Van Loan?” he 
said, his voice unsteady. “And when I 
think how Joe and I could have prevented 
this, it’s worse!” 

“Just how?” Van Loan asked quickly, 
eyeing the man sharply. 

“Well, you see, this old duffer you say 
was being taken away by the police, came 
to the door earlier and wanted to get inside. 
We shunted him off, but he asked us to 
wateh for Mr. Lyle Jackson and indicate 
him as he came out. The old man gave us— 
a hundred dollars apiece, sir. I hope Mrs. 
Carter won’t discharge us because of it.” 

Van Loan whistled softly. “Quite prob- 
ably she will,’ he said. “May I see the 
money?” 

“Certainly.” 

Both men ure produced the long, large 
bills that had been given them. Van Loan 
took them, chewed on his lewer lip a 
moment, then glanced up at the two foot- 
men. 


“Both of you know me,” he said. “You’re 
aware that I wouldn’t hamper the law in 
any respect, but if Mrs. Carter learns you 
accepted a bribe to tip off the old man about 
one of her guests, she won’t like it. Sup- 
pose I take these two bills, give you new, 
modern currency for them and you can for- 
get all about it.” 

“We'd be grateful, Mr. Van Loan,” one 
of them said. “A hundred dollars is a lot 
of money to men like Joe and me, but I 
wouldn’t want to get into any trouble for 
accepting it. This job is too good to lose. 
I’m not young any more, and even defense 
plants don’t want me because I don’t know 
anything about machines, and— Well, a 
man trained to be a butler or footman 
knows little of anything else, sir.” 

“You will get into no trouble,” Van Loan 
told them. 


E EXTRACTED his wallet, exchanged 
several new bills for the old currency 
and carefully tucked the two old bills away. 
The radio police officer was coming out of 
the house, and in the distance Van could 
hear the faint sound of muted police sirens. 
Van Loan quietly moved away. He took a 
little time to prowl around in the shrubbery 
on either side of the walk and, finding noth- 
ing, he walked briskly back toward the 
house. 

The front door had been left open by ex- 
cited servants so Van Loan walked in. He 
examined two rooms at the front of the 
house, found nothing, but in the third he 
discovered a heavy bow placed aeross the 
arms of a straight-backed chair. On the 
floor, beneath an open window, were three 
arrows. The window looked out onto the 
walk where the murder or murders had 
been committed. 

Van Loan glanced around the room. It 
contained sportsman’s trophies, some old 
flintlock rifies, ancient dueling pistols and a 
rack for the bow and the arrows. The killer 
then, had not been prepared in advance for 
the old man’s arrival, but when the oppor- 
tunity was afforded had merely taken ad- 
vantage of the fact that murder weapons 
happened to be at hand. 

That old man, wounded or dead, had been 
spirited away, indicated help of some kind, 
for the murderer—if among the guests, 
which was Van’s belief—would hardly have 
dared leave the garden party. However, it 
would have been a simple matter for anyone 
there to slip away while the old man was 
talking, or while the police were on their 
way, to locate a telephone and call for some- 
one associated with him to be on hand te re- 
move the old man or his corpse. 

Van Loan examined the trophy room for 
clues, and he did it in a professional manner 
belying his status of man-about-town. A 
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wealthy sportsman without constructive in- 
terests. Instead, he went about in the man- 
ner of a professional hunter, which he was 
—one of the best. 

For Richard Curtis Van Loan had two 
separate identities. As Dick Van Loan he 
led the life to which he had been born. His 
second identity was that of the mysterious 
Phantom Detective, an able, courageous 
crime fighter, and as such his fame had 


spread until it was not only nation-wide, 


but world-wide. Police in all corners of the 
globe knew the successful work of the 
Phantom, and at all times were ready to 
cooperate with him. 

It was Van Loan’s work in the guise of 
the Phantom Detective that accounted for 
his strange and unexplained trips. He al- 
ways made such disappearances when he 
began work on a case. Van Loan, the dilet- 
tante, would vanish, and the grim, domino- 
masked Phantom would come into being. 

Many people whom the Phantom had 
aided, as well as members of the underworld 
who feared and hated him, associated him 
with the mask he often assumed. But he 
did not always wear it, for long ago he had 
become extremely proficient in the art of 
disguise. 

His mastery of make-up, however, was 
only a part of the program he had laid out 
for himself in order to have no equal in 
his chosen field of battling crime and crimi- 
nals, In every manner he had studied the 
science of crime detection, and had mas- 
tered it. 

He had considered it one of the first 
requisites to keep his body trim and fit, and 
no professional prizefighter was ever in 
better condition than Van Loan was con- 
stantly. He had become expert in the manly 
art of self-defense, and also was a past 
master of ju jutsu, la savatte, or any other 
form of fighting in vogue in other countries 
than his native America. 

He had learned languages, and not only 
had a long list of foreign tongues at his 
command, but also a collection of dialects, 
many of them so obscure that rarely had 
any other American sought to learn them. 
But he had; and had found them invaluable 
at times, just as success for him often had 
turned on his ability as a ventriloquist. 

Van Loan’s crime library, and his ex- 
tensive files on noted crimes and criminals 
were those with which no private investiga- 
tor could compete. Few, indeed, outside of 
the F.B.I. in Washington, could come any- 
where near them. And those books had 
aided him in the study of crime in all its 
branches. 

He knew psychology as well as he knew 
poisons. He knew weapons in use in all 
countries, and was himself expert in the use 
of all of them. He was a chemist, par ex- 


cellence, and did all his own work along 
those lines, as well as photography which 
he handled with a professional touch. 

Uptown, in an abandoned warehouse in 
the Bronx, he maintained an elaborately- 
equipped laboratory that would have been 
the envy of officialdom, could they have 
glimpsed it. There, under the disguise of 
Dr. Bendix, an old scientist with hermit 
leanings, he did most of his scientific work. 
He had a private telephone line there, but 
only Frank Havens knew the number. 


N VAN’S penthouse atop a smart Park 
Avenue apartment house, were other 
essentials for his work. Make-up materials 
of all varieties, a hundred different kinds of 
suits for various disguises, hats by the 
score, shoes—from patent-leather dancing 
pumps to broken-down brogans of a work- 
man. He could outfit himself in a disguise 
to match almost any personality at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

If he had been a crook, the police would 
have found their match, for the Phantom 
Detective knew all the tricks, as well as 
being a dead shot, and a well-trained fighter 
in all lines, from Queensbury to knock-’em- 
down and drag-’em-out. 

In his work in the character he had 
chosen for himself, Van Loan was untram- 
meled by the red tape that ties the hands of 
a regular detective. The Phantom, for. im 
stance, could sweep aside such ngs as 
search warrants. If he wanted to search a 
place, he went at it without preamble or 

uss. : 

Partly because of this, but mostly b 
cause of his dogged determination to seek 
out and punish criminals, the Phantom had 
become the feared and hated enemy of the 
underworld that he was. There was a price 
on his head—naturally—but no one had 
ever earnestly attempted to claim it. 

Frank Havens, who had been a close 
friend of Van’s father, alone knew his se- 


-eret, and acted as contact man for the 


Phantom. It was Havens, in fact, who had 
been responsible for the existence of the 
crime Nemesis. Soon after the death of 
young Van Loan’s father, the publisher, 
who had come to look on Dick Van Loan 
almost as a son, had become aware that al- 
though Van had inherited a tremendous 
fortune, he was bored and unhappy. 

The young man had tried many things to 
ward off ennui, but it was not until Havens 
made a suggestion that was to alter the 
whole course of Dick Van Loan’s life, that 
the wealthy young dilettante found any- 
thing in which he could work up the slight- 
est interest. That suggestion had been that 
Van try his hand at solving a crime mys- 
tery which had completely baffled the police 
and alert newspapermen. 
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Van had jumped at the chance. He had 
solved the case, and the Phantom Detective 
had been born when some admiring re- 
porter had so spoken of the mysterious de- 
tective who had broken the case, but had 
modestly refused to make his identity 
known, or to come forward and accept ac- 
claim. 

That had been the beginning of the Phan- 
tom’s successful career, and now he was 
known from pole to pele. Many sought his 
services, but he accepted only cases where it 
seemed that justice might not triumph. 
Many, time and again, did all that was pos- 
sible to meet the Phantom in his real iden- 
tity—but none ever had. To get in touch 
with him at all it was necessary to reach 
him through Frank Havens.. 

But never was a real appeal for help ever 
turned down. Money was no object—jus- 
tice was all. 

It was the chance that justice might not 
be meted out in the case of this old man who 
had intrigued Van Loan as he had spoken 
from Mrs. Lance Carter’s band-shell, that 
the Phantom was interested now. Though, 
so far, he had little to work on. 

He said as much to Frank Havens when 
he ran into the publisher soon after leaving 
the room from which the death arrows had 
been sped. 

But his speech with Havens was brief 


and hurried. He left him then, to mill 


areund the corridors, rooms and grounds, 
just like the other people present. And, 
ike them, he discussed the crime and lis- 
tened to all the fantastic theories submitted 
by the startled guests. One thing he no- 
aes however—that Lyle Jackson said but 
ittle. 

The police arrived quietly. Mrs. Carter’s 
standing warranted that, and wealthy peo- 
ple like her guests were always handled 
with kid gloves. 

The men from Headquarters were effi- 
cient, too. 

In something less than ten minutes, 
Frank Havens and Richard Curtis Van 
Loan, among the first to be questioned, 
were permitted to depart. 

Outside, Van turned his car over to 
Havens. 

“You take it,” Van insisted. “And I’d 
consider it a favor, Mr. Havens, if you’d go 
to your office and get all the information 
you have in your morgue on Don Mallory. 
Pictures are important, and there must be 
some in your reference room, along with 
clippings.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” Havens warned. 
“Don Mallory is supposed to have died so 
many years ago that much of the data on 
him may have been cleaned out. Pll do my 
pest Uae Are you going into this thing, 

an?” 





PRANK 
HAVENS 


“As deeply as necessary,” Van Loan re- 
plied. “There are a few angles the police 
don’t even know, and they point to some- 
thing big. The old man used the word 
‘Luana’ in reference to a place—I’m sure 
that’s what he meant. See if you can dig up 
anything about that. I’ll be at your office 
soon. Not as I look now, though. Expect 
me.” 

Van Loan took a taxi to his apartment 
building. There he rode a private elevator 
to the penthouse, let himself in and locked 
the door behind him. In his bedroom he 
quickly removed his clothes, sat down be- 
fore a triple vanity mirror and opened 
locked drawers. From these, he took an 
aetey of disguise materials and went to 
work, 


E ALTERED his medium complexion 

to one a few shades darker. Eyebrows 

were made twice as thick and a quarter of 
an inch longer. 

Tiny metal cups went into his nostrils 
to widen the nose. These in no way inter- 
fered with his breathing. 

An artful touch with an especially cre- 
ated pencil made his mouth seem slightly 
larger. He applied a few drops of colorless 
solution te his hair and this enabled him to 
comb it differently and never have to worry 
eo its falling back into its accustomed 
place. 

He surveyed himself finally and was sat- 
isfied with the result. INot even Frank 
Havens would have recognized this man as 
Richard Curtis Van Loan. A medium-priced 
business suit, snap-brim hat and a quiet 
necktie suited that facial disguise and 
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helped to make the Phantom seem to be an 
ordinary person hardly worth a_ second 
glance. 

He tucked a compact make-up kit into a 
pocket and armed himself with an auto- 
matic that fitted snugly into a shoulder hol- 
ster. 

A kit of specially-made burglar tools 
also became part of his equipment. No 
Raffles could ever hope to use those tools 
with the proficiency the Phantom possessed, 
for his skill was the result of long hours of 
patient practice. 

Using the private elevator again, the 
Phantom descended to the ground floor, but 
not to the lobby this time. He had a private 
entrance to the building as well. These 
special privileges were not obtained 
through any concessions. Richard Curtis 
Van Loan owned the whole building, and 
could do with it as he pleased. 

He came out on a cross street, turned 
west, and walked rapidly to the corner. 
There he took a taxi back to Mrs. Lance 
Carter’s home and found it swarming with 
grim-eyed police who had augmented _the 
men from Headquarters. The Phantom 
was stopped at the gate. Stopped and held 
by one arm. 


HE patrolman on duty swung him 
around and looked him over. 

“All right,” he snapped. “Why were you 
trying to get in here, brother?” 

The Phantom grinned. 

“If you will allow me to produce my 
identification—” 

“Produce,” the bluecoat said. “And it bet- 
ter be good.” 

The Phantom took out a leather case and 
opened it. Flashing in the patrolman’s eyes 
was a badge. No usual metal badge, but one 
made of platinum and set with precious 
jewels to form a domino mask. It was the 
shield of the Phantom Detective, known to 
practically every law enforcement officer in 
the nation. 

A badge wholly distinctive and nearly 
impossible to reproduce because of its great 
value. : 

The policeman sighed. “Go on in, sir. 
That badge will get you any place. A radio 
patrolman was murdered in there, Phantom. 
If you find the killer, the whole Department 
will be grateful to you.” 

The Phantom nodded grimly and walked 
down the path. He skirted the covered body 
of the dead police officer, entered the house 
and looked for the detective in charge. He 
turned out be a Homicide Squad captain 
named Anderson, a tall, lanky, blond Swede 
who was totally unimpressed by. the swank 
of the house or the people in it. 

Only one thing impressed Captain Ander- 
son—a policeman had been killed. 





CHAPTER III 
IN THE SUBWAY 


OR a few moments the 
Phantom stood aside, 
listening to the guests 
being questioned. Most 
of them had been al- 
lowed to go home, but he 
noticed that Lyle Jack- 
son was still there. So 
was Kurt Otley, the 
Hollywood columnist, 
who stuck on the prem- 
ises by dint of his gift 
of gab and a press card. 
Otley was a slim, fast-moving young man. 

He was carefully dressed in expensive cloth- 
ing and his clipped voice was a familiar 
one over the air. His reputation rested pri- 
marily on the fact that his reporting was 
accurate and that his exclusive stories were 
sensational. The Phantom had a canny 
idea that the reason for that might be be- 
cause Otley knew where a lot of bodies were 
buried. 

Paul Ross, the middle-aged actor who had 
played only leads, was slumped in a big 
chair and seemed totally unimpressed by all 
that was occurring. On the other hand 
Perry Dixon, the character actor, was quite 
obviously impressed. He kept pacing the 
floor nervously. 

Captain Anderson’s questioning, it 
seemed rather plain to see, was getting him 
nowhere, except to develop alibis. Everyone 
insisted he or she had been in the garden 
listening to the speeches when the murder 
occurred and there was nothing to indicate 
that any one of them was not speaking the 
truth. 

The Phantom was mulling over an idea. 
A dangergus one, but he thought it neces- 
sary in this particular case. A murderer 
will strike again if he is endangered. The 
Phantom knew this. So long as the killer 
believed he was in the clear, he would 
merely stand in the background and do 
nothing, but if things seemed not to go his 
way, he would be bound to take action. 

“Captain”’—the Phantom stepped for- 
ward—“I’m wondering if I might help you.” 

He showed his badge and drew excited 
murmurs from those around Anderson. The 
Homicide captain smiled. He was genuinely 
happy to have the Phantom present. 

“T know,” he said, “that you handle noth- 
ing but big stuff. Only important crimes, 
and in this case—” 

“In this case,” the Phantom broke in 
grimly, “a police officer was murdered by a 
cowardly killer who shot an arrow into his 
back. That makes it important enough for 
me. Furthermore, I feel quite certain there 
is a great deal behind this. The matter may 
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turn out to be most vital, but the death of 
an officer, killed in the performance of his 
duty, is enough to make me eager to take a 
hand.” 

Anderson nodded. “We appreciate that 
all right.” He glanced around. “Well, I 
guess I’ve done all I can here. No prints on 
the bow, none outstanding around the room 
where it was found. Prints in profusion, 
yes, but they mean nothing. Everybody I’ve 
talked to so far knew there were bows and 
arrows in that room. The house—or the 
front part of it—was empty when the mur- 
der happened. Even the servants had gone 
to the garden when the appearance of that 
old man drew the police, and it was only 
accident that one of them happened to go to 
the front door when he did, saw that dead 
policeman, and gave the alarm.” 

“I know,” the Phantom said. “The mur- 
derer found it easy to slip out of the gar- 
den. The surrounding areas were fairly 
dark. Shrubs and plants lead straight to the 
house so his movements would be hidden 
from any casual passerby. It took only a 
few seconds to get the bow and arrows 
down, shoot them, then return to the garden 
before an alarm was raised.” 

“Don’t I know it!” Anderson groaned. 

“The answer to this problem won’t be 
found here,” the Phantom went on. “The 
one who knows it is that old man we can’t 
whe sure is dead or alive. It’s his movements 
we-must trace and his claim to being a 
movie actor who disappeared years ago. 
That is where I intend to start. Captain, I 
want to talk to you alone. I have already 
discovered a few clues which may lead us to 
the eld man’s trail.” 

The Phantom and Captain Anderson 
walked out of the room and entered the 
library down the hall. They closed the door 
and locked it, but everyone present knew by 
now that the famous Phantom was on the 
job, and that the killer might well tremble 
in his boots. For the Phantom was known 
for tenacity of purpose. When that man 
hunter gave up it was when the man he 
sought was under lock and key—or dead. 

Half an hour later the Phantom and Cap- 
tain Anderson emerged. Some of the other 
people had gone home, but Kurt Otley, the 
columnist, stepped up to the Phantom. 

“I suppose you know who I am and what 
my work is,” he said. “I’d appreciate a little 
advance news on this. You did say you had 
some clues.” 

“And I have.” The Phantom nodded. 
“But at the moment they must be kept se- 
eret. Telling you would be tantamount to 
posting it on billboards all over the nation. 
J will say this much—the matter developed 
many miles from here.” 

As the Phantom walked away he no- 
ticed that both Paul Ress and Lyle Jack- 


son close enough to overhear his conver- 
sation with Otley. Perry Dixon, the char- 
acter actor, had disappeared. 

The Phantom stepped up to Jackson, 
spoke to him softly and led the man into the 
study down the hall. “Mr. Jackson,” he said, 
when the door was closed behind them, “I 
know everything that happened when that 
old man first appeared here. Even before 
you saw him on the platform he had come to 
the front door and wanted to see you. Can 
you tell me why?” 


ACKSON shrugged. “No, I can’t. Of 

course, if he really is Don Mallory, he 
would have wanted to see me. We worked 
together in many pictures and were good 
friends.” 

“Are you certain he isn’t the real Don 
Mallory?” 

“Well”—Jackson frowned darkly—“it’s 
hard to believe he is a man whose funeral I 
attended as an honorary pall bearer. Whose 
grave I watched filled and whose obituaries 
T read in many newspapers and other pub- 
lications. A space of twenty years is a long 
time, sir. A man changes in that time and 
this old person who appeared on the little 
stage was pretty well hidden behind a foli- 
age of hair and whiskers.” 

“What of his voice?” the Phantom asked. 
“Actors often have distinguishing over- 
tones.” 

Jackson leaned against the edge of a 
table. He seemed so ill-at-ease as almost to 
be bordering on a case of nerves, and hold- 
ing himself together by sheer will power. 
He shook his head as he answered the Phan- 

m. : 

“No, his voice wasn’t familiar. He didn’t 
sound like the Don Mallory I knew, but 
naturally, as you know, of course, a voice 
also changes with age. Anyhow, we had 
only silent pictures in those days and we 
paid little attention to voices.” 

“Ah, yes,” the Phantom sighed. “I’d al- 
most forgotten that motion pictures were 
not always as. they are today. Thank you, 
Mr. Jackson, and if I need your assistance, 
V’ll call upon you.” 

“T’ll be ready—and glad to help, if I can,” 
Jackson said. “This whole business has me 
worried, Phantom. The man’s appearance 
and his voice were strange to me, but there 
were lights turned on on that small stage, 
and I saw his eyes. The more I think of 
them, the more familiar they seem to be 
and—Don Mallory had impressive eyes. 
They contributed enormously to making 
him the great character actor he was. Those 
eyes of his—I can see them yet. And the 
eyes of that old man—” 

The Phantem walked beside Jackson to- 
ward the door. 

“Mallory was quite an expert at changing 
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his appearance, wasn’t he?” he observed. 

“Only Lon Chaney was any better,” Jack- 
- on said sincerely. “Mallory took all kinds 
of parts, from fiendish monsters to kindly 
old men. There wasn’t a part he’d muff. 
Retakes with him were rare, because he 
was an artist, always giving his best.” 

The Phantom thanked Jackson and left 
him in the hallway. He sought out Captain 
Anderson, but the Homicide officer had 
learned nothing more. Any solution for the 
murder was bogged down completely. 

“If it had been premeditated,” Anderson 
declared, “we might find a clue or two, but 
the old guy who claimed to be Don Mallory 
appeared here unexpectedly. Even the mur- 
derer couldn’t have known he was coming. 
The killer acted promptly, but he merely 
took advantage of things as he ran across 
them. He knew, of course, of this front 
room, and that his victim, being led away 
by the radio patrolman, would have to pro- 
ceed down the walk. And he was aware that 
pea weapons were ready and waiting for 

im 

“I’m afraid your only hope, Captain, is to 
locate this old man, either dead or alive,” 
the Phantom said. “That is going to be a 
difficult matter, too, because the murderer 
had help and realizes there will be no clue 
to who he is unless the old man is identified. 
That is why the old fellow—or his corpse— 
was removed. If you run across anything in 
which I can be of use to you, get in touch 
with Frank Havens. I’m going to work on 
an altogether fresh angle.” 

Lyle Jackson was at the front door when 
the Phantom walked out and Jackson fell 
into step with him. 

“Mind if I tag along?” he asked, smiling. 
“Just far enough for me,to get the subway. 
I’m not using a car here in New York.” 

“Glad to have you,” the Phantom said. 
“Any fresh ideas en that strange old man?” 

“TI wish there were. What really gets me 
is the fact that he wanted to see me. That 
he knew me. I’m associated with the movie 
industry, of course, but a director doesn’t 
have his face flashed on every screen in the 
’ country. I’m comparatively an unknown so 
far as the public is acquainted with my ap- 
pearance. Yet the old man picked me out 
and called me by name.” 

“Tell me,” the Phantom asked, “under 
just what circumstances was Don Mallory 
supposed to have died.” 


ACKSON drew a long breath. 

“It happened in those good old days 
when Hollywood was only a blueprint. The 
movie industry was undecided whether to 
select Florida or California as permanent 
headquarters. Lots of us went for Florida, 
even going so far as to set up studios 
on the Florida west coast. Many of the 


are important actors and actresses moved 
ere. 

“Then things changed. California seemed 
to be best for our highly specialized needs 
and we all trooped there. Behind us we 
left a whole community where the movie 
colony had built fine homes. I wonder what 
it looks like now.” 

“And Don Mallory?” 
prompted. 

“Oh, yes—he was in Florida too. We 
made some pictures there. Mallory didn’t 
leave when the rest of us did, and later we 
in Hollywood heard that he had disap- 
peared and that searching parties had been 
unable to find him. His staff of servants 
hadn’t seen him, or heard from him. The 
sheriff and his deputies inspected his ‘house. 
And it was a house—thirty-four rooms on 
an estate that sprawled over many acres of 
land and swamp. But the law officials could 
get no clue to Mallory’s disappearance.” 

They were nearing the subway entrance 
and Jackson talked faster. 

“Two months went by before a body was 
discovered in the swamp. It was unrecog- 
nizable by that time according to the police, 
but the man had been smooth-faced, like 
Mallory, and the clothes were like those 
Mallory had been wearing when he van- 
ished. Items found in the pockets, some 
jewelry—all added to the conclusion that 
the body must be Mallory’s.” 

They stopped directly outside the subway 
entrance. It was that of an uptown local 
station, unattended at this hour even by 
a change clerk. Jackson stared off at the 
lights in the distance. 

“Now that I think seriously of it,” he 
said, “that corpse that was found in the 
swamp never was positively identified. It 
could have been the body of someone else, 
I suppose. What do you think, Phantom?” 

“Without facts to go on, I refuse to 
reach any conclusions,” the Phantom said. 
“It interests me, however, to know that 
there is no direct proof that Don Mallory 
died in that Florida swamp many years ago, 
since the body that was found was unrecog- 
nizable. I think—” 

There was a hoarse yell from somewhere 
down the subway steps and feet pounded 
up them. A wild-eyed man, poorly dressed, 
rushed out and began looking around. He 
saw Jackson and the Phantom and darted 
to them. 

“Somethin’ is screwy down there!” he 
burst out. “I was takin’ a little nap on 
one of the benches when this guy who looks 
like Santy Claus staggers in. I figured he 
was drunk so I didn’t pay any attention to 
him. Then, all of a sudden, he hops off the 
platform down between the tracks and last 
I seen he was running along the subway 
and headed north. I gotta find a cop!” 


the Phantom 
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“The old man!” the Phantom exclaimed. 

He raced down the subway steps, followed 
by Jackson. The seedy little fellow who 
had raised the alarm darted away, appar- 
ently in search of a policeman. At that 
moment a patrolman did round a corner, 
but the little man walked past him, moving 
slowly, and made no attempt to speak to 
the officer. There was a crooked smile on 
the runt’s lips and a nasty gleam in his 


eyes. 

When the Phantom reached the edge of 
the platform an express was roaring closer 
to the station, its lighted windows breaking 
the gloom of the tunnel somewhat. The 
Phantom saw a figure moving awkwardly 
between the local tracks, just as the runt 
had indicated. 

“Stay here!” the Phantom told Jackson. 
“When the police come, explain who I am 
and what happened. I’m going after that 
fellow.” 

“Is it Mallory?” cried Jackson. “Or—or 
the man who claimed to be him?” 

“Can’t say,” the Phantom flung over 
his shoulder. “He’s too far away and it’s 
too dark. I'll find out though!” 


CHAPTER IV 
UNDERGROUND BATTLE 


UMPING lightly to the 
tracks, the Phantom be- 
gan running fast. He ex- 
pected to overtake the 
fleeing old man before 
he reached the next local 
station, which was quite 
a distance away. The 
chances of his getting 
away now, Van thought, 
were slim. 

It was some time 
after midnight and 
trains were not too numerous. A local did 
roll toward him. The Phantom saw the 
old man move quickly toward one of the 
safety areas—a section cut out of the sub- 
way walls—and he flattened himself there. 
The agile way he moved was hardly to be 
expected of a man so old and decrepit, es- 
pecially one who had been wounded with an 
arrow. 

But the Phantom had no time to consider 
that for more than a fleeting instant. 
The local was roaring toward him. He 
leaped toward one of the safety niches and 
let the train pass by. Then he looked for 
the old man again and spotted him. 

He was moving slowly now, actually stag- 
gering, and once he fell, dangerously miss- 
ing the third rail. He got up again and 
lumbered on. The Phantom was rapidly 
gaining. 

Then the old man tumbled again and this 





time he didn’t get up. The Phantom, how- 
ever, slowed his pace. That shadowy figure 
had moved too fast a moment before, when 
the appearance of the subway train, star- 
tled him to be in a state of collapse so soon 
after. He had moved much too fast for 
an old man, even unwounded. This began 
to take on signs of being a trap. 

The Phantom heard a train rumbling in 
the distance, an express by the speed of it. 
The sound served to drown out the move- 
ments of two men who emerged from the 
gloom at the other side of the tube. They 
carried heavy, curved machetes and were 
taking advantage of the noise created by 
the train. If the Phantom had not already 
become suspicious and so was alert for dan- 
ger that might pounce on him from any 
direction, he might have been taken by 
surprise, with disastrous results. 

As it was, in one of the swift glances he 
was sending over his shoulder, he saw the 
pair of machete-wielders, and one of them 
was close enough to raise his ugly-looking 
knife for a blow. The Phantom whirled 
around. There was no time to reach for 
his gun, even for a man as fast on the 
draw as he was. 

His right hand shot out and, as the 
heavy weapon came down, he grasped the 
killer’s wrist and gave a hard tug intended 
to throw his attacker off-balance. Instead, 
it was the Phantom who staggered back- 
ward. With his free hand, the killer man- 
aged to swing a hard blow that glanced off 
the Phantom’s cheek. ; 

The Phantom lost his grip on the killer’s 
wrist. The blade swung upward for a slash- 
ing blow. But in that same tense instant, 
the Phantom regained his balance and 
hurled himself at the man. That move 
saved his life, for it threw the murderer 
off-balance for just time enough to enable 
the Phantom to get close—too close for the 
blade to be used. 

Instead of making the one quick slash to 
dispose of the Phantom the killer had 
planned on, he found steely fingers closed 
around his throat, and he was being shoved 
backward while a fist hammered a tattoo 
of painful blows to his abdomen. 

But the other man was closing in, now, 
making the Phantom’s situation verge on 
the desperate. The second man held his 
machete as though he well knew how to 
use it. 

It was a strange battle, there in the 
gloom of the now deserted subway tube. 
There were no witnesses, no interference. 
The Phantom’s life depended solely on his 
skill as a cool, calculating fighter. He 
wanted at least one of these men alive—to 
make him tell who had hired him, or what 
sort of a murder outfit he worked for. 

The second man swung his knife forward. 
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It missed the Phantom because, as the 
machete came. down, the Phantom swung 
the first man around. As the point slashed 
the fellow’s arm he dropped the knife and 
gave a muffled yell. 

The Phantom gave him a hard shove, let 
go of his throat and turned to face his 
armed antagonist. He gave the machete- 
wielder no chance to get the blade into posi- 
tion, but charged him head-on. The blade 
made an ineffectual slice, missed, and a 
fist crashed against the killer’s face. It 
drove him back, but he clung to his weapon, 
and raised it, to use it as a saber, and 
brought it whizzing down in an arc. In- 
stinctively the Phantom was ready for that. 
He arched away from the murderous blow 
and closed in again. 

Vaguely he was aware that the man who 
had lured him into this trap, the man who 
looked so old, was on his feet and moving 
toward the next station platform. But he 
saw that in one instantaneous glance and 
as immediately was engrossed again in sav- 
ing his life. He had no further opportunity 
to eee whether that fleeing figure really was 
the old man who had been at the garden 
party or just someone posing as-him. 

The killer the Phantom had wounded was 
trying to get up now and there was no time 
to lose. If both men attacked with blades, 
he would lose the battle which of course 
meant losing his life. These killers armed 
with naked steel were not fooling. 


UNGING forward in a dive, the Phan- 
tom got beneath the poised blade, 
grappled the legs of the man lunging at 
him and gave a mighty yank. The man 
went tumbling backward, but he held on to 
his knife. The Phantom drew back a hard 
fist and sent it home. It was a blow with 
a lot of steam behind it, but just before it 
landed,.the killer made a supreme effort to 
move and his head rolled to one side. The 
blow landed against the cheek-bone hard 
enough to stun the man. 

But now the other killer was up, ready 
to go into action. The Phantom saw him 
bend to pick up the machete and, in a flash, 
the Phantom leaped. The killer was ready 
for such tactics, though, and spun quickly 
to one side. The Phantom flashed by him. 

With a triumphant cry the killer flicked 
the blade forward. It cut away part of the 
Phantom’s coat and a small portion of 
flesh from his right shoulder. A painful, 
blood-letting slash, but the bite of the 
weapon only served to give the Phantom 
added strength. 

He heard a movement behind him and 
whirled around. The other man was getting 
up. The Phantom cursed the set-up which 
had placed him between these two men, but 
there wasn’t much he could do about it 


now. He had to take them, one at a time. 

The first killer was drawing back his 
blade for another thrust. It came, a fast, 
darting sweep, but even as it began, the 
Phantom made a pass at the blade. The 
back of his hand struck it, deflected the 
blow, and swooped along its length until 
he found the killer’s wrist. Blood-smeared 
fingers closed around the wrist and twisted 


ar 

The killer was off-balance a trifle and 
this agonizingly painful pressure served to 
send him reeling sideward. He still gripped 
the machete, though, and managed to yank 
his wrist loose. As he did, he swung the 
weapon backward as he stumbled to his 
knees, and somehow the machete got be- 
neath the protecting shield over the third 
rail. There was a hissing, bluish flash of 
electricity. 

The killer’s scream died on his lips. It 
died when he did, as heavy volts of electric- 
ity passed through his system. The flash 
blinded the Phantom temporarily, and when 
again his eyes became accustomed to the 
gloom he saw the surviving murderer run- 
ning crazily up the tracks. 

The Phantom drew his gun, leveled it, 
and fired. The bullet must have all but 
burned the ear of that killer, but he kept 
on going. The Phantom fired again. The 
killer gave a scream, his racing steps slowed 
up somewhat, but he kept moving. ee 

The Phantom went after him, as-fast as 
his long legs could travel. Ahead of the 
fleeing killer another gun barked, The 
Phantom was nearly hit, and knew at once 
that the old man had stopped to cover his 
ally. He was no slouch with a gun either, 
and the Phantom was compelled to dart 
for one of the wall recesses. 

By that time the wounded killer was 
fairly close to the next station platform. 
The Phantom fired another shot and it was 
promptly answered by two from the old 
man. Then: the wounded machete-wielder 
was painfully climbing onto the platform . 
as the Phantom maneuvered closer. 

The old man crawled up on it, too. Two 
people waiting there for a train were a 
couple of astounded passengers when they 
were held at bay by the guns of two killers 
who proceeded to adopt some Nazi fighting 
tactics. Each man grabbed a passenger 
and held that person as a shield. The 
Phantom’s leveled gun sagged slightly. He 
had an excellent view of the platform now 
and quickly took in the appearance of the 
man he had wounded. And the Phantom 
knew he would recognize that man again 
anywhere. 

He turned his attention to the man who 
had lured him into the tunnel. He certainly 
looked like the eld man who called himself 
Don Mallory, in all respects—the long 
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white whiskers and hair, the seedy cloth- 
ing—except that this man was not 
wounded. He could move too fast to be 
other than a man in first-class physical 
condition. 

Slowly and grimly, the Phantom edged 
his way closer, his back against the tunnel 
wall. From time to time he glanced down 
to be sure he was not in danger of touch- 
ing third rail. 

But the “old man” seemed to be re- 
sourceful, as well as fast-moving. Suddenly 
he clubbed his gun, brought it down on the 
head of the elderly woman he was holding 
before him as a shield and stepped back to 
avoid her as she fell. 

The machete-wielder let go of his hos- 
tage, too, took a couple of steps and fell to 
one knee. He was badly wounded. The 
white-whiskered man hesitated. Just as 
the Phantom raised his automatic for a 
quick shot, the fellow whirled around and 
rushed for the steps. 


E hostage still on his feet was a man 
of about forty, scared and confused. He 
milled about, getting between the Phantom 
and the man who was now running wildly 
toward the subway steps. The Phantom 
found no chance to send a slug that might 
Stop this cold-blooded killer and when Van 
clambered onto the platform, the seedy 
man had escaped. 

To the rattled and scared hostage, the 
Phantom gave crisp orders. 

“Hurry up to the street and yell for a 
eop! Don’t hunt one—just yell!” 

The Phantom himself hastily set about 
attending the woman. She was not badly 
hurt, and he carried her over to one of the 
benches. The killers, he noticed, had se- 
lected their location for a trap very well 
indeed. This station was also one where 
there were no attendants during the early 
morning hours. 

The man who lay on the platform was 
dead. The Phantom’s bullet had found a 
vulnerable spot. The Phantom searched 
him, but found nothing. Not even a label 
on his clothes. Hurrying, he leaped to the 
tracks again and started back to where the 
electrocuted assassin lay between the rails. 
A train would cut the body to pieces. 

This man also, he quickly found, had 
taken especial pains not to leave anything 
on him by which he could be traced. From 
the looks of the pair it was plain to the 
Phantom that their interest in this under- 
ground battle had been simply as hired 
professional killers. 

Police came then, in droves—and so did 


A terrific fight raged in which the Phantom battled « 
raw-boned enemy who knew unfair tricks 
(CHAPTER XY) 
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Lyle Jackson. The Phantom identified him- 
self to the police to their satisfaction, gave 
a terse story of what had happened, then 
walked up to Jackson. 

“Where were you?” he demanded. 

“Why—why I didn’t know you were in 
any trouble down there on the subway 
tracks,” Jackson said lamely. “I waited for 
that other fellow to return with a cop. He 
didn’t, so I went looking for one. Then I 
thought of the next subway station, and I 
figured the man you were after would try 
to escape there, so I hurried for the sta- 
tion. I ran as fast as I could and had just 
reached it when that long-bearded chap 
came out of it with a gun in his hand. 
There was a car parked across the street. 
Before I had any idea that meant anything 
he was in it and driving away fast.” 

The Phantom didn’t say so, but in his 
opinion, Jackson had proved to be pretty 
helpless in an emergency. In fact, he 
seemed almost stupid—so much so that the 
Phantom wondered if Jackson hadn’t de- 
liberately allowed the old man to escape. 
Even been of assistance to him. 

“¥ don’t quite understand,” Jackson said. 
“How did they know we would be at that 
subway station so they could arrange all 
this? Or wasn’t the trap meant for you? 
It’—he turned deathly pale—“it might 
have been meant for me, come to think of 
it. I told several people at the Carter house 
that I was going home by subway.” 

The Phantom nodded. “Semeone heard 
you. Perhaps the trap was meant for you. 
We can’t be certain of that. You can go 
now, Mr. Jackson. ... Oh, yes—you saw 
the old man pop out of the subway. Did he 
look like the old man who appeared on the 
stage of that band-shell?” 

“Y-yes,” Jackson hesitated. “Yes, I 
think so.” 


CHAPTER V 
AN INTEREST IN REAL ESTATE: 


ALF an hour later, the 
Phantom was still un- 
certain whether or not 
the trap that had been 
set in the subway had 
been meant solely to en- 
snare him. He had dis- 
covered that the two 
dead men had no rec- 
ords and were unknown. 
Their proficiency with 
these machetes indi- 
cated they might be 

more than plain hired assassins. Quite ob- 

viously, the old man—whoever he was— 
had controlled these men and had arranged 
it all, even to using himself as a lure. 

The Phantom frowned. The old man who 





had appeared at the garden party had been 
hit by an arrow, and must have been badly 
hurt. Fhis whiskered killer in the subway 
tunnel had at first given the impression of 
a man who had been hurt, but he had 
dropped that pose when an oncoming gsub- 
way train threatened him. 

Also, the old man who had been re- 
moved by the police had not been at the 
Carter house after the murder of the radio 
patrolman. How could he, then, have known 
that Jackson and the Phantom were headed 
for the subway? If he’d had an assistant 
planted in the group, that would answer 
this question. The Phantom sighed and 
headed downtown. 

Not long afterward he entered the offices 
of Frank Havens’ newspaper and gave a 
prearranged name which gained him ad- 
mittance to Havens’ private office. There 
the Phantom cleansed and bandaged the 
wound on his shoulder while he told his 
publisher friend what had happened. 

“T feel rather complimented,” the Phan- 
tom added. “I deliberately let it be known 
that I was interested in the case and it 
didn’t take the murderer long to arrange 
for my sudden exit. He’s afraid of me. 
Afraid of the statement I made about the 
case having angles that reached beyond 
New York. That was just a hunch then, 
but now I have proof I was right.” 

Havens shivered. “If that knife had beer 
two inches further to the right-you 
wouldn’t have cared for the proof,” he re- 
minded. 

“Forget it.” The Phantom grinned. “It 
doesn’t hurt much. Now what did you 
find?” 

“A great deal,” Havens replied. “I 
searched the morgue myself, and the entire 
story of the death of Don Mallory is right 
there before you. Also a thick batch of 
clips about his career as an actor. By the 
way, do you recall that the old man who 
addressed us at the garden party men- 
tioned something about Luana?” 

“Indeed I do.” The Phantom looked up 
with considerable interest. “It sounded to 
me, as I told you, as though Luana is a 
place.” 

“It is. Luana is the name of a former 
movie colony in Fiwrida where Don Mallory 
built a mansion years ago when the colony 
established itself in that state for a short 
time.” 

The Phantom’s eyes glowed. “That’s 
what I needed! Mr. Havens, this case won’t 
be solved in New York. Everything that’s 
happened here originated from that man- 
sion in Florida. It all began there, years 
ago. What occurred here, tonight, was only 
a side issue.” 

Havens nodded. “You’re probably right, 
of course. You usually are, but it’s a rather 
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gruesome side issue. Two murders already, 
and we don’t know whether another is dead 
or alive—a white-bearded old man. Or 
whether he is victim or killer. Do you in- 
tend to visit Florida?” 

“I'll wangle a plane reservation,” the 
Phantom said. “Even if I have to use my 
badge to do it. If I can get down there be- 
fore interested parties return, I may pick 
up something. One item is clear—whatever 
we are fighting is headed by a ruthless 
person. One who doesn’t stop at murder.” 

“Good luck,” Havens said. “If I can help 
in any way, phone me. I’ll do my best to 
take care of things from this end... .” 

,lwenty-four hours later, the man who 
alighted from the two-car local train in a 
small Florida town did not look like either 
Richard Curtis Van Loan or the man who 
had been almost murdered in a New York 
subway the night before. The passenger 
was the Phantom Detective, but in a new 
disguise. 

Now he seemed to be a portly man of 
about forty-five with reddish hair, apple- 


pink cheeks and narrow, calculating eyes. - 


He was well-dressed and carried two suit- 
cases liberally plastered with the names of 
hotels from one end of the Nation to the 
other. 

There was no porter service in this small 
town, Only a station agent stared curiously 
at the new arrival and-nodded a greeting 
as the Phantom picked up his suitcases and 
headed for the center of town. 


ROM the station platform he had been 

able to see a sign indicating that the 
town had a hotel, at any rate, and he 
trudged toward it. The hotel turned out to 
be quite a place, catering to brisk business 
during the winter months, but practically 
deserted now. 

The Phantom registered under an as- 
sumed name and while he waited for his 
key, he stared out of the plate-glass win- 
dows at a granite building directly across 
the street. An imposing edifice for such a 
small town, but the big doors and high, 
arched windows were heavily boarded up. 

“The old bank,” the desk clerk explained 
with a laugh. “Used to do quite a business 
in the old days, especially when that land 
boom was in effect. When the boom 
crashed, so did the bank. It never opened 
again, but another one did, of course. That 
place was too lavish for any other use to 
be made of it, so it just stayed there, fall- 
ing into decay.” 

“I guess it isn’t the only one.” The 
Phantom smiled. “Incidentally, can you 
give me the name of your most prominent 
real-estate broker? That’s my line, and I’m 
trying to put over a deal.” 

“Well”—the clerk hesitated—“the most 


prominent real estate man in town happens 
to be our only one. Some of the bigger 
firms from larger towns have offices here 
during the season, but right now the only 
man who could help you is Bill Harmon. 
His office is right down the street.” 

“Thanks,” the Phantom acknowledged. 
“Have my bags sent up, will you? I’m 
going to see Mr. Harmon right away.” 

The Phantom strolled down quiet Main 
Street. He could see remnants of past 
glories which either the vast land boom or 
the advent of the movie colony had 
brought. Remnants which were seedy- 
looking now. 

Bill Harmon, who had a small office 
about two blocks down the street, was an 
elderly, slow-talking man, with a charac- 
teristic Southern drawl, and was both 
friendly and cooperative. 

“Glad to know you, Mr. Lake,” he said, 
using the name by which the Phantom had 
introduced himself as he offered his hand. 
“What’s going on, anyway, that the old 
movie colony is drawing so much atten- 
tion? You’re the second real-estate broker 
from up North who has talked to me about 
it today.” 

The Phantom raised his eyebrows ex- 
pressively. “I’ll be frank, Mr. Harmon. I 
was retained by certain parties who want 
to buy some of those old places. Personally, 
I know nothing about them and I thought 
you might be able to give me a hint.” 

“Gladly.” 

Harmon stoked a pipe, applied flame and 
looked through the first puffs of smoke-at 
the Phantom. His eyes were keen and 
shrewd. This man was nobody’s fool. 

“Some twenty-odd years ago,” he went 
on, “the motion picture industry contem- 
plated moving to Florida and selected this 
town as a base for operations. They actu- 
ally set up studios, and stars flocked here. 
They had money in those days.” He 
chuckled a little. “More money than pres- 
ent day stars have after they get through 
paying taxes. 

“Well, these movie people did everything 
on a lavish scale. They built houses in a 
colony they called Luana. Such houses— 
big enough to be used as barracks for an 
army. They lived in them a short time, 
then pulled out for California.” 

“Why didn’t they dispose of this pro 
erty?” the Phantom queried. “It certainly 
must have been valuable.” 

“That’s the trouble.” Harmon empha- 
sized his words by waving the pipe and 
scattering ashes hither and yon. “Each 
estate is worth a fortune. We had a de- 
pression right after the movie people pulled 
up stakes, and then this land boom blew 
up. All in all, nobody here had money 
enough to buy a corner of one of those 
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estates. The years went by, the estates 
were unattended, and finally were com- 
pletely deserted.” 

“IT suppose the owners have kept up their 
taxes on the property, however, during all 
this time?” the Phantom wanted to know. 

_“Well— no,” the real estate man told 
him. “Not a cent, in fact.” 

“Then why haven’t the estates been sold 
for taxes long before this?” the Phantom 
queried, puzzled considerably. “Even if no 
one cared to buy in such properties for the 
taxes, on account of the enormous amount 
of money that would have to be expended 
for upkeep, surely the state or county could 
have bought in and found some use for 
such estates.” 


ARMON shook his head. 

“That’s where you’re wrong, Mr. 
Lake. I don’t believe either the county or 
the state would have wanted any one of 
those places as a precious gift. Anyhow, 
they couldn’t have got them, unless the 
owners had wanted to give them away. 
They certainly couldn’t have bought them 
for taxes because, you see, there’s a law in 
this state that covers things like that. 

“When these movie people bought their 
property in the first place, the county gave 
them the assurance that no matter what 
happened, the property would be tax-ex- 
empt for a certain period—more than 
twenty years, it was—because the idea was 
to get people in here and have them help 
build up the community. So that being the 
case, the estates couldn’t be sold for taxes, 
and they’ve just been allowed to go to rack 
and ruin.” 

“I see.” The Phantom nodded. “But 
aren’t they valuable today ?” 

Harmen shrugged. “Who in the world 
could afford to operate one of those houses 
today? It would take a staff of twenty 
servants just to keep one of them clean. 
Then there’d have to be gardeners, care- 
takers and everything else. No, sir, as an 
investment for a place to live, those estates 
are liabilities.” 

“I gee,” the Phantom repeated.’ “Who 
takes care of them, supervises things?” 

“Not a soul. Just as I told this Mr.”— 
Harmon fiddled with some papers and lo- 
cated a card—‘“Mr. Jerry Bacon, the other 
real estate man I told you had been around, 
that whoever bought one of those places 
would have nething but the biggest white 
elephant in the world on their hands.” 

The Phantom arose. “Highly interest- 
ing,” he commented. “I’m not free to start 
talking business at the moment, but when I 
am, Ill drop in again.” 

“Any time.” Harmon waved his pipe 
again. “I don’t get to have many visitors 
these days. Mind you, I’m not in charge of 


the property you’re interested in, but I 
know how to make certain arrangements.” 

The Phantom walked slowly back to the 
hotel. Those vast estates with their huge, 
many-roomed houses were more than just 
in the background of this affair. He had a 
well-developed idea that once things began 
humming, this sleepy Southern town would 
find itself wide awake. 

Back at the hotel, the Phantom picked 
up his key and casually inquired about 
Jerry Bacon, the other real-estate broker 
who had been interested in looking over 
the movie property here. He was probably 
authentic. The desk clerk indicated that 
Bacon had arrived that morning, early, 
that he seemed to be a fine chap, friendly 
and conservative. 

On his way up the stairs to the third 
floor where his room was located, the Phan- 
tom wondered about this. Jerry Bacon’s mo- 
tives. Or the motives of those who had 
sent him. Interest in these estates showed 
quite clearly that matters were coming to a 
head faster and faster. 

The Phantom was unpacking his bags 
when someone knocked on the door. He 
opened it and a raw-boned stranger stood 
there, smiling, and proffering a huge hand. 

“I’m Jerry Bacon,” he said. He spoke 
with the slow drawl of the Southerner. 
“Glad to know you, sir. I understand we’re 
in the same business.” ; 

“Come in.” The Phantem eyed his visi- 
tor closely. “I was going to look you up.” 

“But I beat you to it, sir.” The stranger 
grinned toothily. “His “sirs” came out as 
“suhs.” If this man represented himself to 
be a bona-fide Northerner he was an obvi- 
ous liar. 

The Phantom contrived to brush against 
the man as he indicated a chair. Under that 
none-to-expensive coat was a gun. The 
Phantom sat down on the edge of the bed, 
determined to let this man reveal what he 
came for. 

“Who is your client, sir?” the man who 
had called himself Jerry Bacon asked. 
“Maybe we can work together on this. I 
understand there’s eneugh property up 
there for two parties. We don’t want to 
get into arguments about it.” 

“Will you tell me the name of your 
client?” the Phantom parried. 

“No, sir, I won’t. Breach of confidence. 
I’m sworn to keep his name a secret, sir. 
Are you under a similar premise?” 

“Look here.” The Phantom leaned for- 
ward. “I may be just a real-estate broker, 
but I’m not a moron. Jerry Bacon, who you 
claim to be, is a Northerner, as I happen to 
know, and couldn’t acquire that accent of 
yours in ten years. Also real-estate agents 
don’t carry guns and, frankly, they dress 
better than you do. What’s the game?” 
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The stranger threw back his head and 
burst out laughing. When he finally regained 
control of himself, he slapped the Phantom’s 
knee violently enough to bring a gasp. 

“You’re a smart one. Yes, sir— you 
spotted me right away. I’ll confess. My 
name is Cotesworth. I’m the sheriff here 
and I was just tryin’ out a little game. You 
see, there was some trouble in New York 
yesterday. Seems they think a man who 
lived here many years ago and was re- 
ported dead, is alive. Not only that, but he 
seems to be a murderer, too. Now, when 
two real estate men arrive right after such 
a thing as that, I got suspicious. Law offi- 
cers have a right to get suspicious.” 

“And you thought you’d visit me as 
Jerry Bacon and try to draw some infor- 
mation out of me,” the Phantom said grim- 
ly. You’re quite a detective, Mr. Cotes- 
worth.” 

“Ain’t 12?” Cotesworth didn’t grasp the 
sarcasm in the Phantom’s voice. “Yes, sir, 
I study a lot. A man has to better himself, 
especially in this business. Crime and 
criminals change.” 

“Anything else which inspired you to 
pose as a real estate man?” The Phantom 
decided to feel him out as much as pos- 
sible. “Anything outside of the affair in 
New York, I mean.” 

“Well, sir, I guess so. Part of my job is 
4+@ watch those estates and I drop around 
now and then. A week ago I saw lights in 
one of the mansions—a pink one; kind of 
like a villa, I guess. Small place as them 
houses go. Ain’t got more than twenty-five 
rooms, I judge.” 

“Did you investigate those lights?” the 
Phantom asked quickly. 

Cotesworth gave him a stern look as if 
to deride the Phantom for even insinuating 
that he might not have investigated the 
lights. 

“IT sure did. Didn’t find nobody or noth- 
in’. Just dust. Layers and layers of it. 
Now the Nancy Alyn place—she used to be 
a movie queen years ago—that was differ- 
ent. Saw lights there, too, last Wednesday. 
That’s three days ago. I went over and 
found that Nancy Alyn’s daughter, Anne, 
had moved in with her husband and a staff 
of servants. Nancy Alyn is busy making 
movies they tell me, and her daughter de- 
cided to live in the eld house a while.” 

“Does anyone else live in Luana now?” 
the Phantom asked. 

“Not a soul. The Alyn house sits quite a 
way apart from the rest of the estates. It’s 
clear across the lake. Now, speaking as an 

. officer of the law, I’ve got to know who 
wants to buy around that lake.” 

“And speaking as a real-estate broker 
sworn to secrecy, I can’t tell you,” the 
Phantom countered: “I haven’t a word to 


say. Not even if you tossed me into your 
local calaboose.” 

Cotesworth beamed and took his defeat 
cheerfully. 

“Well, I got no right to hold you, I 
reckon,” he decided. “I’m sorry I tried to 
trick you, but we police officers have to use 
tricks now and then, sir. You’re a smart 
man not to let me deceive you. If I can be 
of any help, my office is in the town hall. 
Good day, sir.” 

His handclasp was just as sincere, his 
smile as broad and genuine as when he had 
arrived under false colors. The Phantom 
found himself half-liking the man, even 
though the small-town Southern sheriff did 
take delight in playing detective. 


CHAPTER VI 
SINISTER HOUSE 


T WAS almost dark when 
the Phantom finished 
unpacking. He carefully 
examined his gun, 
make-up kit, and the 
burglar tools he had 
brought with him. 
Somehow, he had a firm 
hunch that he would 
need every available aid 
he could command be- 
fore he was finished 
with the investigation 
he now had in mind. 

He left his room and proceeded to the 
room occupied by Jerry Bacon, the visiting 
real-estate dealer. He had mentally noted 
the number of the room from the desk 
register. He knocked and there was no 
reply. He tried the knob and found the 
door locked. 

The Phantom examined the lock for a 
moment, took keys from his pocket and se- 
lected one. The third try did it. The door 
opened and he stepped inside. This Jerry 
Bacon might be here on a perfectly legiti- 
mate piece of business, but it would do no 
harm to check up on him. 

The man’s suitcase was empty. Bureau 
drawers held a few pieces of clothing. In 
the closet the Phantom found a spare suit. 
He searched the pockets without any mate- 
rial success, but the rear right-hand pocket 
of the trousers interested him. It was 
thinly lined with leather and the edges 
were worn down pretty well. 

“Hmm,” the Phantom mused. “Mr. Bacon 
also packs a gun. I wonder if he’s another 
amateur policeman.” 

The Phantom left the room without 
being seen, then lingered in the lobby for a 
few moments. Finally he strolled down to a 
garage where he hired a cheap car by the 
day. As he began driving in the direction 
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of those huge, deserted estates he was won- 
dering if they would be quite as deserted 
as the statements of several people had in- 
dicated. 

The Phantom soon left the small town 
behind him, and before long drove down a 
winding, none-too-wide dirt road bordered 
by royal palms that towered high above 
him and gave the scene a weird, beautiful 
toueh. Then the area where those estates 
were located was spread out before him. 

Far to the rear was the big lake, bright 
blue and calm. Its banks stoped upward, a 
mass of tangled green underbrush. The 
Phantom could see several of the estates 
as he drove along, and realized that the 
descriptions of them he had been given had 
not been overdrawn. 

One house—the nearest to him—was a 
sprawling place of two and a half stories 
that once had been pink, but now was 
rather dismal-looking. Some of its windows 
had been knocked out. The grounds around 
it were lavish with azaleas, bright enough 
to be almost blazing with color. There were 
huge trees, all heavy with Spanish moss. 
That hanging gray vine gave the whole 
place a dismal appearance, despite the 
flowers. It was an indescribably beautiful 
spot, yet the overtones were somber. 

“This,” the Phantom said, half-aloud, “is 
one swell place for murder.” 

He piloted the car behind a group of 
palms where it was well hidden. He sat 
there, killing time, until it became dark, 
smoking cigarettes and thinking deeply. 

This matter of murder was taking some 
degree of shape in his mind. It had begun 
with the death of that radio patrolman, a 
wholly incidental detail. At the same time 
the mysterious old man who called himself 
Don Mallory had been wounded with an 
arrow, but had contrived to vanish, or had 
been taken away by someone else. The 
Phantom was strongly inclined to the lat- 
ter theory. 

But was this old man really Don Mal- 
lory, the movie actor who had been declared 
dead so long ago? If he was, where had he 
been all those twenty years? He had stated 
quite frankly that he had been suffering 
from amnesia, and recently had recovered 
after an attempt had been made to kiil 
him. He was still unaware of all that had 
eccurred during the twenty years, and was 
unable to keep up with current events. He 
even had World War I and this present 
cataclysm of World War II mixed up. 

Presumably he had come to New York to 
locate Lyle Jackson for a reason even Jack- 
son could not expiain. Someone at the gar- 
den party had killed that policeman who 
had been taking the old man away. The 
only interested people were those connected 
with the movies—Lyle Jackson, Perry 


Dixon, Paul Ross and Kurt Otley, the col- 
umnist. Any one of them could have slipped 
into the house, shot those arrows and re- 
turned before the alarm was given. Every- 
one’s attention, before the murder, had 
been on the stage where the beginning of 
that strange drama was taking place. 


HE man who had declared he was Mal- 
_f lory had mentioned the fact that the 
key to the secret was in Luana, and that 
had turned out to be the movie colony in 
Florida where Don Mallory had purchased 
an estate during those hectic months when 
movieland had flocked to Florida. Quite 
presumably, if Mallory told the truth, he 
had lost his memory, and quite as likely 
had been living somewhere in the Ever- 
glades, as a native, knowing nothing about 
Luana, or who he was. 

Somehow, though, someone interested 
in him had finally discovered him, and 
tried to kill him, That must have been 
when, because of a blow on his head, his 
memory had returned, and with it such a 
burning desire to see Lyle Jackson that he 
had traveled to New York to find the movie 
director. Why hadn’t he written or wired 
or telephoned? 

And there was the business about the 
clothes the old man had been wearing when 
he had appeared at the garden party. They 
had been of fine material, as the Phantom 
had noticed, but of ancient vintage and 
badly worn. That could have been the cloth- 
ing Mallory had been wearing when he had 
disappeared. Which, of course, wouldn’t 
mean he had worn the clothes constantly 
for twenty years. 

If he had gone native, he had likely worn 
the same sort of clothing the natives af- 
fected. He could have obtained whatever 
he wanted—he’d had money with him, still 
had it when he reached New York. Prob- 
ably he had only worn his “good” clothes 
on special occasions, and had dug them up 
when he headed for New York. Even so, 
such garb would get pretty dilapidated—as 
it was—in twenty years. 

All of which, however, gave the Phantom 
no answer to any of the questions in his 
mind—not yet. The real start of the in- 
vestigation lay in determining whether or 
not the old man actually was Don Mallory, 
and whether or not Mallory was alive. 

The Phantom was sure that what had 
occurred in the subway tunnel was part of 
a carefully-laid scheme to eliminate Lyle 
Jackson, or the Phantom himself. Could 
the old man have staged that? If so, why 
—when he had apparently been so anxious 
to see Jackson? 

The whiskered old man who had acted as 
the lure might be the man whe had ap- 
peared on the stage and claimed to be Mal- 
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lory, or he might have been someone else 
wearing false whiskers. If that were the 
case, the Phantom realized well enough that 
he might be fighting a criminal as adept at 
the art of make-up as he was himself. 

Don Mallory had been a master of make- 
up. Perry Dixon was no slouch either. The 
Phantom had seen several of his pictures 
in which he had taken a variety of parts 
that called for expert make-up. Paul Ross 
was supposed to be a straight actor, but 
anyone associated with the stage for as 
long a time as he had been becomes pro- 
ficient at changing his appearance. 

When it was quite dark, the Phantom 
locked his rented car and walked to the 
road. He moved quietly in the direction, of 
the nearest estate and now, from one of 
the houses near the lake shore, he could see 
lights. He knew they were candles, but in 
this eerie setting, they took on a ghostly 
appearance. 

Now, with starlight the only illumina- 
tion, the scene was even more dreary. 
There were no colorful flowers to offset the 
grim grayness of the overhanging Spanish 
moss. The long strands, like gigantic 
whiskers, moved softly in the breeze and 
threw unearthly shadows. 

But one moving shadow was not caused 
by any moss. The Phantom saw a man’s 
form silhouetted briefly, and that man was 
advancing toward the estates as cautiously 
as was the Phantom. He was a small man, 
wearing a derby hat. 

The Phantom silently stalked him until 
the man stopped to examine a broken-down 
wooden fence, looking for the easiest place 
to clamber over. Deliberately the Phantom 
drew back the branch of a bush and let it 
snap forward. : 

Instantly, the small man whirled around 
and his right hand streaked toward a hip 
pocket. The Phantom walked slowly into 
the open. 

“Hello,” he said briefly. 

The man seemed to relax a trifle and as 
the Phantom got closer, he saw that he was 
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quite bulky, with a wide face and beady 
little eyes. His right hand still lingered 
near the hip pocket. 

“I’m Mr. Lake,” the Phantom explained. 
“A real estate man.” 

The short man chuckled. “Well, well. 
Glad to know you, Mr. Lake. My name is 
Jerry Bacon. I’m in the same line.” 

He produced a card which the Phantom 
dropped into the side pocket of his coat. 

“T’ve heard about you,” the Phantom 
said, with a laugh. “The local sheriff came 
to my room, gave your name and tried to 
do some fancy pumping. I spotted him for 
what he was though, and he confessed.” 

Bacon laughed louder and then, with a 
side glance in the direction of the lake, he 
became quiet and even spoke in a half- 
whisper. 

“He came to see me also and said his 
name was Lake, that he was a real estate 
man. Imagine, the dope! With his broad 
Southern accent, his clothes and his gun. I 
knew who he was right away.” 

The Phantom didn’t comment, but he 
thought that Jerry Bacon was more than 
normally astute. He packed a gun, too, al- 
though now his hand didn’t hover near 
the holster. Bacon seemed to have thor- 
oughly accepted the Phantom as Lake, the 
real estate man. 

“If I’m not violating any confidences,” 
the Phantom said, “just who are you 
acting for, Mr. Bacon?” 


ACON smiled at him. 
“Would you tell me who has com- 
missioned you?” he countered shrewdly. 

“I guess not,” the Phantom said. “No 
sense talking of splitting commissions, 
either. There seems to be enough property 
for the two of us.” 

“That’s exactly the way I feel about it, 
Mr. Lake. We won’t rob one another. If 
you want advice or we seem to concentrate 
on the same pieces of property, we'll get 
together and iron the thing out. Well, not 

{Turn page] 
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much use hanging around here at night. 1 
merely wanted a look at the place. Deso- 
late, isn’t it?” 

“But with possibilities.” The Phantom 
nodded. “Light up those houses and deso- 
lation would be swept away. I see one of 
the places is occupied.” 

“Mmm — yes.” Bacon pursed his lips. 
“That house, according to what I learned 
in town, belongs to Nancy Alyn, the movie 
actress. She’s been retired for some time, I 
understand, married and all that, but is 
staging a come-back in Hollywood. Her 
daughter and a staff of servants have re- 
opened the house here.” 

They walked back down the road until 
they reached Bacon’s rented car. He 
offered the Phantom a lift to town. 

“Thanks, but I’ve rented a car, too. It’s 
down there off the road a bit. See you later, 
Mr. Bacon.” 

He watched the real estate man—or 
whoever he was—turn the car around and 
drive off. The Phantom regarded the van- 
ishing tail-light with a frown. Bacon might 
be a real-estate agent, but on the surface 
of things he certainly didn’t act like one. 
Yet the man was a likable sort. Nothing 
vicious about him and he was clever 
enough to have picked out Cotesworth as a 
law officer by the same deductive devices 
the Phantom had used. 

With a shrug, the Phantom turned 
around and headed toward the lake once 
more. 

He was puzzled about the arrival of 
Anne Alyn, the daughter of the actress. If 
her mother had been practically on the re- 
tired list for years, where had the money 
to reopen this house come from. Perhaps 
Anne’s husband had money, or Nancy’s 
husband might be a wealthy man. But even 
so, why should anybody want to move into 
a house so large that, under present day 
condijtions, the operation of it was all but 
prohibitive? Also it didn’t even have elec- 
tricity and, after being closed up so long, 
the place must be in a sorry state. 


The Phantom decided to have a look for | 


himself. He stepped off the road and moved 
through trees and shrubs. Suddenly he 
heard a dog bay, and he froze in his tracks. 
Dogs wére the bane of any intruder, 
whether he was honest, or was an intended 
burglar. 

Soon the Phantom made out the form of 
a man with two dogs on a leash. The man 
was carrying 4 rifle under his arm. The 
Phantom grunted in exasperation and be- 
wilderment. 

Why should armed guards, with dogs, 
be posted on patrol? Clearly this man was 
walking a definite beat around the Alyn 
house. There would, in all probability, be 
others as well. 


CHAPTER VII 
MYSTERY MEETING 


OW the Phantom felt that 
he had to inspect the 
premises of the movie 
actress and learn what 
secret it held to explain 
guards and dogs. It was 
going to be difficult, too. 
He crouched, waited 
until the guard had 
progressed well away 
from the spot, then 
stole forward. 

He finally reached a 
row of trees close to the Alyn house. The 
dogs were suspicious though. Possibly the 
soft breeze carried his scent to them. They 
kept up an incessant yapping which must 
put the guards on the alert, sooner or later. 
The Phantom couldn’t afford to tarry here. 

He took his kit of burglar tools from his 
pocket, selected the instruments he would 
require and stuffed the kit back. Then he 
reached up, grasped the thick lower branch 
of a tree directly beside the house and 
hoisted himself up into the branches. 

With acrobatic agility, he moved higher 
until he could reach ont and touch the win- 
dow. He had selected the second floor for 
gaining entrance because the faint Jieht 
of candles shone from almost every wir 
on the first floor, __ 

He tested his weight on one bough, 
crawled along it and paused a moment to 
listen. The wind sighed through the trees, 
making noise enough to drown out any 
slight sounds his progress might develop. 
The dogs were still yapping, and once a 
guard and a pair of dogs came directly be- 
heath the tree. But somehow the dogs 
missed the scent of his trail and the Phan- 
tom breathed normally again. 

He had to reach one higher branch for 
his purpose and he stood up, grasped the 
branch above his head and slowly hoisted 
himself upward. His foot slipped off the 
lower branch and he hung there, secure 
only because of his physical strength and 
his excellent gym training. 

Finally he managed to throw one leg 
over the upper branch and in a moment he 
straddled it, breathing hard and hoping he 
hadn’t made an undue racket. Nothing hap- 
pened, so he cautiously slid along the 
branch toward its tip. The branch sagged 
sickenly under his weight, but it was 
strong and supple. It held. He could 
stretch both hands toward the window and 
easily touch it, but only to discover that it 
was securely locked. 

From his pocket he took out a small 
glass cutter and proceeded to create a half- 
moon just above the window latch. With 
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the glass cut partially, he applied a tiny 
suction cup and began to pull slowly. 

There was a distinct snap as the glass 
gave way. He had a hole large enough to 
reach through, manipulate the latch and 
carefully raise the lower sash. 

He grasped the edge of the window 
frame tightly, swung out from the tree and 
quickly hauled himself up and into the 
room. He landed lightly and stood there, 
listening. Apparently he had not given his 
presence away. There was a low mumble 
of voices from somewhere deep within the 
house, but none unduly raised. = 

He was now in the east wing, some dis- 
tance from the entrance and the main part 
of the house. Moving carefully, using his 
flash as sparingly as possible, he entered 
the long hallway and made his way to the 
center of the house where he found a wide, 
curving staircase which descended to a 
huge reception hall. 

The furnishings, though now dilapi- 
dated, were as elaborate as the house, and 
apparently had all been left when the house 
had been deserted. Great hand-carved 
pieces, suits of armor in dark corners 
which startled him whenever he came upon 
them unexpectedly. A creaky floor didn’t 
help either, and he stayed close to the wall 
where the flooring was joined and would be 
firmer. 

Then someone moved across the recep- 
-Gtn hail downstairs—a girl, and her 
beauty was enough ‘to make the Phantom 
draw a quick breath. She moved grace- 
fully, too—and she was coming toward the 
stairs. 

He cursed his luck and l@oked for a room 
into which he might take refuge: He got a 
door open and as he stepped inside, a cloud 
of dust assailed him. He smothered an urge 
to sneeze and hardly. dared breathe again 
until the girl passed-by the room and he 
heard another door open and close. 

Then he went back to the head of the 
stairs. A man, with a holstered pistol at his 
hip, strolled from one room to another. The 
Phantom broke out in a cold sweat. This 
was more than he had bargained for. If he 
was caught here, without an excuse, he 
might be shot as a burglar. If he could 
bluff it out, however, they would hardly 
dare take violent action because they would 
realize he would be missed and a party 
would certainly search this house along 
with the others. 

The armed man must have opened a door 

-somewhere for the Phantom heard distinct 
sounds of someone banging against some- 
thing, then the sound was cut off as the 
door closed again. That recalled to the 
Phantom that. he wanted to see these peo- 
ple who lived here. He wanted a chance 
to size them up and the only way to do that 


was by coming face-to-face with them. He 
reached the bottom of the staircase and 
muletly moved toward the rear of the 
ouse. 


OCATING the kitchen, he slipped a 

bolt back, unlocked the door and left it 
open. He stepped outside long enough to 
find a good place to conceal his gun, make- 
up kit and tools. Then he walked rather 
noisily back onto the rear porch. 

The dogs heard him and were baying 
again. Someone was running in the direc- 
tion of the house. Inside, the Phantom 
could hear footsteps and voices. He walked 
into the middle of the kitchen floor, held 
his flash so he could easily be seen in its 
ray and cupped one hand to his lips. 

“Is anyone home?” he bellowed. 

The effects were astonishing. The voices 
ceased abruptly for about five seconds of 
intense silence, then someone issued 
authoritative orders. 

“Cover all doors! Warn the boys out- 
side! Whoever that is, he must be in the 
kitchen. Two of you cover me.” 

The kitchen door opened. A man stood 
there, holding a candle in one hand and a 
gun in the other. Behind him were two 
more men, with drawn weapons, and all 
three guns were pointed straight at the 
Phantom. ‘ 

“I’m sorry if I startled you,” the Phan- 
tom said apologetically. “I was looking 
over some property here in Luana. It got 
dark before I knew it and I was lost. I saw 
lights in your wihdows, and headed for 
them.” 

The man with the candle stepped closer 
and raised the flickering light a trifle so 
that it revealed the Phantom’s disguised 
features. What this man saw didn’t seem 
to impress him much.. The Phantom had 
selected his present disguise with just that 
in mind. 

“Who are you?” the man demanded. 

“I_I’m a real-estate dealer,” the Phan- 
tom said nervously. “I came here to look 
over some of these—ah—estates for cer- 
tain clients.” 

“How did you get in this house?” 

The Phantom gestured toward the back 
door. “That way. The door was ajar so I 
just opened it and looked inside. I heard 
voices, so I called out to announce my pres- 
ence.” 

The man with the candle swiveled around 
and glowered at one of the other two men. 

“T thought I told you to make sure this 
place was locked up securely.” 

“But I did, Scotty. I’ll swear that back 
door was locked and bolted.” 

The man called Scotty went to the door 
and examined it. 

“Then how did this man get in? The lock 
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and the bolt are okay. You forgot it, that’s 
all, and next time that happens you know 
what to expect.” 

“I guess I’m causing a great deal of 
trouble,” the Phantom said, apologetically. 
“Tl try to find my way back to the road. 
I’ve got my car parked alongside it.” 

Scotty walked up to him and smiled. 
Now the Phantom had a good look at him 
and didn’t especially care about what he 
saw. Scotty was a sheik type, the kind that 
went out about ten years before. Black 
sideburns, greasy hair and a thin, sharp 
face were his distinguishing features. 

“My name is Scott Henderson,” he said. 
“My wife’s mother owns this house and we 
came here to reopen it. The place is so 
spooky it got on my wife’s nerves and she 
wanted all doors and windows locked. 
That’s why I was a little put out when I 
discovered you had merely walked in. Come 
to the front of the house. Have a drink, 
and we'll show you where the road is. No 
hard feelings, I hope.” 

“Of course not,” the Phantom said. “It’s 
a most interesting house, but so big. I’m 
pleased to have seen it.” 

Henderson looked at him with slightly 
narrowed eyes. “Yes, all the places around 
here are big. So big—and costly to keep up 
—that I can’t see why anybody would be 
interested enough to send a real estate man 
down here to look them over.” 

The Phantom shrugged. He was on 
dangerous ground right now. The slightest 
misplay would put him in grave danger. 
These men were not playing any game. 
Taking as many precautions as they did in- 
dicated that. 

They all went into the living room. It 
was big enough for a regimental dance to 
be held in it. Although about thirty candles 
were burning near the front of the room, 
they didn’t give off enough light to elimi- 
nate shadows lurking at the rear of the 
same room. 

Light heels beat a quick rhythm on the 
staircase and the girl the Phantom had 
seen before hurried into the room. She 
seemed somewhat taken aback by the pres- 
ence of the Phantom—or it might have 
been his rather sedate, middle-aged ap- 
pearance. He quickly removed his hat and 
placed it on a table. 

“This is Mrs. Henderson,” Scotty told 
the Phantom. “As I told you, her mother 
owns this place.” 

She nodded coolly and sat down. Scotty 
gave a short laugh. 

“We’re going to just make certain you’re 


not a burglar,” he said. “Mind if I search 
hye 
“Not at all.” The Phantom shrugged. 
“Go ahead. 


COTTY did, quickly and efficiently. He 

found nothing but some real-estate 
papers with which the Phantom always 
thorough, had provided himself. He was 
grateful for the hunch which had caused 
him to secret his gun, kit and tools. They 
would have been a dead giveaway. His 
Phantom badge was still in his possession, 
but it would take a much more detailed 
search than this to find it. 

“Sorry,” Henderson said. “I just wanted 
to make sure. ... Hey, Joe, will you take 
this gentleman to the road and show him 
the way back to town?” 

One of the armed men nodded. ‘The 
Phantom started over to get his hat, but 
the girl was quicker. She swept it off the 
table and held it out to him, 

“We are curious, you see,’ ” she said, smil- 
ing. “My husband is a suspicious man, and 
I’ve been so afraid in this great, lonesome 
old house. I suppose I put everyone's 
nerves on edge.” 

“I know exactly what you mean,” the 
Phantom said. 

He was looking into his hat where a bit 
of folded paper lay. She had palmed this 
paper and dropped it into his hat when she 
had taken it off the table. 

“I’m so glad,” she murmured, knowing 
his words were a clear indication that he 
saw the paper. 

He put the hat on before anyone else 
could notice anything -was in 
his guide out the front door and to the 
road. The guide explained how to leave 
this area of huge estates, then turned back. 
The Phantom saw one of the other rifle- 
armed guards with his leashed dogs, stand- 
ing in the shadows watching him 

The Phantom started walking quite fast 
until he was well out of sight of the house. 
Then he veered to where his car was 
parked, got in and drove away. Not until 
he reached the main highway did he stop, 
remove his hat and take out the folded 
bit of paper. It was a brief, mysterious 
note. All it said was: 


Please be in your hotel room tonight. I will 
come there. 


It carried no signature, but the writing 
was that of a woman and undoubtedly that 
girl had written it. The Phantom whistled 
softly. What now? He had seen right 
away that this girl who had been intro- 
duced as Mrs. Henderson had been com- 
pletely out of place with those hard-bitten 
men. There was a new angle developing. 

Back at the hotel he discovered still 
other fresh angles. There were some newly- 
registered guests, three of them, all of 
whom knew the Phantom in his former dis- 
guise, but could not recognize him now. 
And all three had been guests at Mrs. 
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Lance Carter’s garden party when the old 
man who had insisted he was Don Mallory 
had made his dramatic appearance. 

Kurt Otley, one of them, was in the bar, 
sipping a highball and munching popcorn. 
Paul Ross, another, sat primly erect in one 
of the lobby chairs. The Phantom went 
over to the desk, asked for mail, and con- 
trived to glance at the register. Lyle Jack- 
son was also here, according to the last 
entry. 

The Phantom went to his own room, and 
the moment he stepped inside, he knew the 
room had been gone over. Nothing seemed 
to be out of place, but the straps on one 
suitcase, for instance, were in the third 
hole while the Phantom had left them in 
the second. 

He was not especially worried about this 
for he had made certain there was nothing 
which would indicate he was other than a 
real estate man here on business. But the 
fact that his possessions had been dis- 
turbed indicated the suspicions entertained 
by someone. . 

The mystery of that girl—Nancy Alyn’s 
daughter—intrigued him. Again he con- 
sulted the note she had written, then 
burned it. At least he was not going to get 
her into any trouble. She wanted him to 
remain in his room. She would come, he 
was sure, and then the mystery might be 
aired out. 

He ordexed dinner sent up, relaxed and 
waited. 


CHAPTER VIII 
MURDER AGAIN 


HEN the scream came, 
followed by wild yells, 
the Phantom was doz- 
ing. He leaped to his 
feet and rushed to the 
window. Throwing it 
wide, he looked out. 
Men were running to- 
ward the corner, just 
down the street, and 
they were highly ex- 
cited. 

The Phantom put on 
his hat and coat, hurried downstairs and 
found the desk clerk in the door. Every- 
one else had rushed out. The desk clerk 
was a garrulous soul, a fact for which the 
Phantom was duly thankful. 

“An auto killed a man,” the clerk ex- 
plained. “That’s what they’re shouting 
about. First fatal accident we’ve had in 
town in seven years. Old Mrs. Fogarty fell 
in front of a car one day, but that really 
wasn’t an accident. She had a heart at- 
tack and just didn’t pick her spot to drop.” 

The Phantom brushed past the clerk, ran 





quickly to the scene and found Lyle Jack- 
son on the curb, his face drawn and pale. 
He was talking to Sheriff Cotesworth and 
the Phantom moved close enough to hear. 

“This man and I went to that bar down 
the street.” Jackson pointed at a red neon 
sign. “We each had one drink. ... Yes, 
that was all he’d had. We started back 
toward the hotel and when we were in the 
middle of the street, this car came tearing 
at us. I thought the driver was drunk—as 
much as I could think anything for a min- 
ute or 80.” 

“Was the car weavin’?” Cotesworth 
asked, in his slow drawl. 

“No, it wasn’t. I ran in one direction, 
my friend in the other. The car veered 
then and it chased my friend right to the 
curb before it knocked him down. He 
landed with his head about five feet from 
the gutter. The car stopped, backed over 
him and then I saw the driver deliberately 
steer so the right wheels would pass over 
my friend's head. It was murder, I tell 

ou!” 

“What did the driver look like, sir?” 
Cotesworth asked. 

“I don’t know,” Jackson groaned. “This 
is a rather dark spot and he had a hat 
pulled way down. There were no lights on 
the car. I couldn’t even see the marker 
plates. It was a sedan—a heavy one. I’m 
a of that. Sheriff, he is—dead, isn’t 

e?” 

“I never seen a man who was deader,” 
Cotesworth answered dryly. ‘Nice fellow 
he was, too. I reckon there wasn’t many 
nicer men than Jerry Bacon.” 

The Phantom barely restrained an ex- 
clamation of astonishment, for he hadn’t 
seen the corpse yet. Jerry Bacon! De- 
liberately murdered according to Jackson’s 
story. 

And it was Jackson again. Death seemed 
to be his constant companion, for the Phan- 
tom had been with Jackson when he had 
himself flirted with death back in New 
York. 

The Phantom recalled Scotty Hender- 
son’s sudden impulse to search him, He 
recalled that Bacon had given him his card 
and he had shoved it into the side pocket 
of his coat. The Phantom felt in that 
pocket, but the card was gone. 

He looked grim and deadly as he turned 
away. Scotty Henderson had palmed that 
card and had believed he identified his 
nocturnal visitor by it. Then he had or- 
dered his murder and the man he had sent 
on that gruesome mission, knowing only a 
name, must have had Bacon pointed out 
to him, and had selected the wrong victim. 
The game was getting more and more dan- 
gerous. It was about time to place some 
cards, face down, on the table. 
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The Phantom walked over and tapped 
Sheriff Cotesworth on the shoulder. 

“Hello, Sheriff,” he said pleasantly. 
“What on earth has happened?” 

Cotesworth gave him a hasty account 
of the tragedy. Jackson walked away and 
for a moment the Phantom was alone with 
the sheriff. 

“Thanks,” he said to the law officer, then 
dropped his voice to a whisper. “Be at 
your office around midnight. I’ve got to see 
you. 

Without waiting for a reply, the Phan- 
tom swung around and walked rapidly back 
to the hotel. He had no especial hope now 
that Anne Alyn or Mrs. Henderson, as he 
had heard her called, and she had not 
denied might appear, as she had promised. 
But he planned to be on hand anyway. In 
his opinion, she had either been seen writ- 
ing or passing the note and her husband 
had taken steps to insure the fact that she 
would not meet the man with whom she 
made that appointment. 

Jerry Bacon had died as a result of that. 
Bacon had been believed to have been the 
ealler at the Alyn estate, and had been 
killed because of the mistake. 


ETURNING to the hotel, the Phantom 
left his door open. Jerry Bacon’s 
room was just down the hall. If Anne Alyn, 
as he preferred to think of her rather than 
as Anne Henderson, did manage to make 
her promised visit, she would look for 
Jerry Bacon’s room. Perhaps she even 
knew the number of it. Bacon could have 
been in touch with her without her having 
seen him. It was obvious she could never 
have seen Bacon or she wouldn’t have mis- 
taken the Phantom for him. 

A few minutes before midnight she had 
not put in an appearance, so the Phantom 
walked out of the hotel. He did not notice 
that the lobby was empty, the desk closed 
up so that anyone could come and go as he 
chose. Already he had found out where 
Sheriff Cotesworth’s office was located and 
he walked briskly to the town hall. The 
only light in the building came from the 
sheriff’s office. 

The Phantom stepped in and Cotesworth 
awoke with a jerk that almost threw him 
off-balance. He had been tilted back in a 
swivel chair with his feet on the desk. 

“T’m at your service, sir,” he said, and 
blinked owlishly. “Don’t usually stay up so 
Jate unless there’s business.” 

“There is,” the Phantom said grimly. 
“Jerry Bacon really was murdered tonight, 
you know.” 

“But I don’t know.” Cotesworth was 
suddenly wide awake. “The way I figured, 
some drunken driver did it.” 

“The man who ran down Bacon, backed 


up and ran over him again, was not drunk. 
I’m going to make a little confession too, 
Sheriff. I’m not a real estate dealer and 
my name isn’t Lake.” 

“Well, I’ll be doggoned,” Cotesworth 
grunted. “Maybe I’ll tell you why I’m sur- 
prised too, after you get through explain- 
in’. 

“l’m an independent investigator. I’m 
known as the Phantom Detective, and here’s 
my badge to back up that story 

Cotesworth looked from the bade into 
the Phantom’s face, then down at the 
badge again. He shook his head slowly 
from side to side. 

“Wouldn’t Mr. Bacon have been sur- 
prised,” he said sorrowfully. “He didn’t 
think you were a real-estate dealer, any 
more’n he was. Wait’ll I lock the door. 
We've some talking to do, Phantom.” 

When Cotesworth was satisfied there 
would be no interruption, he opened a steel 
filing cabinet and took out a plain envelope. 
This contained a California state license 
for a private detective. 

“Bacon was here on a ease,” Cotesworth 
explained. “He didn’t want his identifica- 
tion lying around, so he asked me to keep 
this. I’m mighty glad you came because I 
couldn’t make up my mind just what to do 
—whether to wire Mr. Bacon’s agency, call 
in the State Police or what. You know, 
Phantom, I’m only a small-town officer. My 
specialty consists of running out tramps 
and settling family rows.” 

“But you are ambitious,” the Phantom 
chuckled. “You did try to fool Bacon and 
me. Quite cleverly, too. So Bacon was a 
private investigator. We may be able to get 
a lead from his office. I’ll see about that in 
a few minutes. No further evidence has 
come in about the murder car?” 

“No, sir, not a bit. Have you got any 
ideas?” 

“Yes,” the Phantom said. “But at the 
moment I wouldn’t want to discuss them. 
They may be too remote and only confuse 
the issue. I merely wanted to let you know 
who I am. Don’t call in help from outside. 
Not yet, because if too many police appear, 
they might frighten the killer or killers 
away. There are certain men here, Sheriff, 
who are after something. It has to do with 
Don Mallory, and when he lived in Luana. 
Have you any ideas on that score?” 

“IT reckon not.” Cotesworth furrowed his 
brow. “I was sheriff in those days, too. 
The boom days for this little town. We 
thought we’d become the new Hollywood. 
In fact, I was one of those who found Don 
Mallory’s body in the swamp.” 

“Tell me about it,” the Phantom urged. 
“This matter goes far back. It’s difficult 
to locate people who were on the scene. I 
want facts.” 
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“There aren’t so many,” Cotesworth 
sighed. “Don Mallory didn’t pull out of 


here with the rest of the crowd. Never did . 


know why he stuck around. Then he just 
‘dropped out of sight. He kept his staff of 
servants in the house, but gave them no- 
tice after the rest of the colony moved 
away. That looked as if Mallory intended 
to follow the others, but instead disap- 
peared, according to these servants.” 

“Could you tell me where I can find any 
of those servants now?” the Phantom 
asked. 

“I reckon not,” Cotesworth answered 
with a broad grin. “The last one I knew 
anything about was a hard-drinkin’, no- 
account. He died ten years ago and it’s 
pretty hard to say just where he located.” 


HE Phantom chuckled his appreciation. 
“Go on,” he said. “About finding 
Mallory’s body, I mean.” 

“Well, we searched those estates up 
there, twenty years ago, right after it hap- 
pened. We opened the houses and went 
through every room, but no luck at finding 
anything about Mallory or where he’d dis- 
appeared to. We gave up finally and then 
one afternoon I was patrolling the swamps 
at the north side of the estates. Lots of 
quicksand up there. Dangerous if you don’t 
know your way around. I saw what I 
thought, first off, was a thick log sticking 
Out of the mud. But logs don’t wear shoes, 
so I waded out and pulled up a corpse. It 
was pretty well shot.” 

“Identification was impossible?” 

“Well, yes, so far as its appearance went. 
But we found lots of evidence in the clothes 
that it was Don Mallory’s body. That’s all 
there. is to it. If there were any marks on 
the body to show violence, we couldn’t find 
them. Not enough left, especially of the 
face.. No bones broken though and the 


coroner said it was a case of drowning, the - 


best he could tell.” 

“Then there is no indisputable proof 
that Don Mallory is dead,” the Phantom 
said slowly. “That corpse could have been 
that of someone else wearing Mallory’s 
clothes and carrying his personal effects. 
Since that time hasn’t anyone ever lived 
in any of those mansions?” 

Cotesworth shook his head. “No, sir. 
Some people have looked, but the size of 
the houses made them decide against them. 
They must be pretty good places though. 
None of ’em has fallen into ruin yet.” 

“They are good places,” the Phantom 
commented. “Now hasn’t there been even 
a caretaker around those premises all this 
time? Or even a tramp who nested there 
for a long period of time? Anyone, Sheriff. 
qeens at all who spent considerable time 

ere.” — 


“Only Crazy Slade,” said Cotesworth. 
“He showed up there after the folks left, 
and sort of made himself caretaker. No- 
body cared. I guess it even got too lone- 
some for him, though, because he hasn’t 
been around lately. Maybe he’s dead.” 

“What did this Crazy Slade look like?” 
the Phantom asked quickly. 

“Well, he was about medium build and 
he dressed in rags and... Did you ask 
me what he looked like? I don’t know. No- 
body does. Not how his face looked, any- 
how—it was too well covered up. Crazy 
Slade had white whiskers way down to 
here and the longest crop of tangled white 
hair you ever saw.” 

The Phantom sighed deeply in relief. 
“Then Crazy Slade is the man who ap- 
peared in New York and declared he was 
Don Mallory,” he said promptly. “He 
claimed to have been suffering from am- 
nesia for a long time. He must have been 
your Crazy Slade. Perhaps he was Don 
Mallory, too.” 

Cotesworth seemed to be deep in thought 
and remained silent for a few moments. 

“Reckon that couldn’t be, sir. You see, 
Crazy Slade lived in those woods before the 
big houses were built. Mallory came here 
afterwards. Come to think of it, though, I 
saw Mallory and Crazy Slade together a 
few times. Yep, I used to think it mighty 
odd to see Mallory in his big Marmon—an 
expensive car in those days—riding down 
the street with Crazy Slade sitting along- 
side him.” 

Certain facts were trickling into the 
Phantom’s brain, being churned with 
others and forming a continuous thread. 
He didn’t express hi:aself on these ideas 
however. The time was not ripe for that. 

“You've been of great help,” he told 
Cotesworth. “Now there are two things I 
need from you. Absolute silence as to my 
real identity, and I want you to pass off the 
death of Bacon as the result of some un- 
identified drunken, hit-and-run driver. In- 
dicate you are trying to find the car and let 
it go at that. Will you help me that much?” 

“T will be honored, sir,” Cotesworth de- 
clared stoutly. “And if there is anything 
further, call on me. I’m at your service.” 

Cotesworth began to laugh as the Phan- 
tom walked toward the door. 

“It?s funny at that,” he said. “Me, try- 
ing to fool the Phantom Detective. Shows 
what too much confidence can do to a man. 
Well, I’ll be at hand day or night.” 

His phone jangled and Cotesworth 
looked considerably surprised as _ he 
yeached for the instrument. Calls in the 
middle of the night were highly unusual. 
He spoke a greeting, listened, then grunted 
assent to something. He hung up with a 
puzzled frown. 
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“Phantom, maybe you’d better stay a 
while longer,” he suggested. “That was Dr. 
Blake, our local medico. He says he was 
kidnaped by two men and taken to a place 
where he was forced to treat a wounded 
man. He’s coming down here to make a 
report in full.” 

The Phantom glanced at a door to an 
adjoining room. 

“May I go in there, leave the door oven 
and listen? I don’t want anyone to think 
the real-estate agent I profess to be has 
any interest in this matter. Not even your 
doctor.” 

“He'll be here directly.” Cotesworth 
fumbled in his pockets for a key. “That’s 
the door to my cell. Only got one and no- 
body been in it for near onto three years 
now. I’d be mighty proud to get me a 
tenant, too.” 

“You will,” the Phantom assured him. 
“Now make the doctor go into detail, then 
warn him to say nothing about what hap- 
pened to anyone else. Say you want to con- 
duct an investigation before the news leaks 
out.” 

“I surely will do just that,” Cotesworth 
promised. “You’d better get in there quick. 
I hear the doc’s car stopping outside now.” 

The Phantom was well-concealed, but 
able to hear every word spoken when Dr. 
Blake entered the sheriff’s office. Blake’s 
clothing was disheveled and he was wide- 
eyed with exasperation and fury. 

“It’s time we elected a new sheriff!” he 
exploded. “You’re too doggone old, Cotes- 
worth. We need fresh blood. Somebody 
who can deal with crooks.” 

Cotesworth laughed softly. “Sit down, 
Doe, and cool off. They said the same thing 
about you when you came out of retire- 
ment to take Doc Bradbury’s place when he 
went into the Service. Old coot, they called 
you, but I said give me an old, experienced 
man any time. You’ve made out pretty 
good. Well, so will I when I learn what 
this is all about.” 


CHAPTER IX 
Dr. BLAKE’S PATIENT 


ONSIDERABLY molli- 
fied, Dr. Blake told his 
story. It was a strange 
one for a small, appar- 
ently peaceful town like 
this. Dr. Blake said that 
he had returned from a 
case, driven into the ga- 
rage, and there two men 
had seized him. A hood 
was draped over his 
head and a gun poked 

against his ribs. At 
least it felt like a gun, he claimed. 





He was told he would be taken some- 
where to treat an injured man, but if he 
ever made a report of the incident, he 
would live only a short time longer. 

“I don’t know where they took me,” the 
doctor went on. “It was a long distance, 
but I think they doubled back and went 
around in circles a few times. Then the 
car stopped and I was led into a house, up 
a flight of steps and pushed into a room.” 

“Didn’t you look out the window to see 
where you were?” Cotesworth queried. 

“Look out the window?” the doctor de- 
rided. “Wait until I finish talking before 
you ask a lot of fool questions. When I got 
that hood off my head, I found myself in a 
room illuminated only by half a dozen can- 
dles. There was just a bed in it—nothing 
else. The window was boarded up. I saw a 
man on the bed. He was unconscious.” 

“Well, I hope you can describe him, any- 
way,” Cotesworth said. 

“I can’t even do that. He was quite badly 
hurt and needed attention. Furthermore, 
his face was covered by white whiskers. 
You couldn’t see much but the eyes and the 
forehead. Now let me talk, will you?” 

“I ain’t interrupting, Doc,” Cotesworth 
said blandly. 

Blake glared at him and muttered some- 
thing about old fools. Then he went on. 

“Tt wasn’t hard to find the wound be- 
cause somebody else had already bandaged 
it—looked like a doctor’s job. The man-had- 
been stabbed with something—not too 
sharp. A wound in the small of the back 
and fairly deep. I cleaned it out, but there 
was, and is, danger of infection. The dress- 
ings should have been changed long before 
I got there. In fact, the patient was slightly 
feverish. I gave him some medicine, did 
what I could. He never made a sound, not 
even when I packed a drain into the wound. 
He belongs in a hospital.” 

“Now, Doc,” Cotesworth reproved, 
“you’ve seen lots of wounded men. All doc- 
tors do. You must have some idea what 
caused that wound.” 

“Will you stop interfering?” Blake 
roared. “I’m exasperated enough as it is. 
Yes, I think I know what caused the 
wound, but that isn’t important. I finished 
my treatment and tried to leave, but the 
door was locked. I knocked and two men 
came in so fast I never did get a chance to 
see them. The hood was put over my head 
again and they led me out. I told them the 
injured man needed further attention— 
and soon.” 

“Then they drove you home and you 
have no idea where you’ve been.” Cotes- 
worth shrugged. “Doc, I ain’t misbelieving 
you, understand, but that’s some story. We 
better keep it quiet until I land those men. 
Yep—good and quiet.” 
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Blake nodded. “That’s what I thought. 
Well, as long as I know you'll be trying to 
do something about it, I’m satisfied. 
Frankly, I think they’ll come for me again 
and I don’t like being treated that way.” 

“T’ll keep an eye out,” Cotesworth 
soothed a “Now about that wound. . 
What’s your idea about what caused it?” 

Blake arose and jammed on his hat. 
“About fifteen years ago,” he said, “young 
Tommy Jorden was hit by an arrow shot 
by another boy. I’d say the wound that boy 
suffered and the one that old man is suffer- 
ing from now, were the same sort. Yes, he 
was shot by an arrow and that doesn’t even 
make sense to me. Good-night, Cotesworth.” 

As soon as the doctor disappeared, the 
Phantom came out of the dingy little cell 
room and sat down again, opposite Cotes- 
worth’s desk. 

“That was a real break,” he said slowly. 
“Without any doubt Dr. Blake was kid- 
naped to treat the old man who said he was 
Don Mallory and who was hit by an arrow 
in New York. They’ve had time enough to 
get him down here and, for some reason, 
they want him to live.” 

“Seems funny to me that they tried to 
kill him once and now they take chances 
like kidnaping Doc Blake to cure him,” 
Cotesworth observed 

“What happened in New York was an 
emergency,” the Phantom explained. “Some- 
‘pody was forced, for some reason we don’t 
know, to silence him then. First they killed 
the policeman so he couldn’t cause any 
trouble, then the murderer fired an arrow 
at Mallory and wounded him. Know any- 
body who has ever hung around down here 
wie: is proficient at shooting arrows, Sher- 
iff?” 

“No, sir, I don’t,” Cotesworth said. 

“How about someone adept at using 
machetes for attack?” 


OTESWORTH stared until the Phan- 
tom went into the details of his own 
experience in the subway. 

“No news about that ever reached here,” 
Cotesworth said. “Machetes, eh? They use 
*em down here for cutting sugar cane. Now 
I’m not saying right away, but there may 
be something to work on there. I’ve got to 
get in touch with the sheriff in the next 
eounty and then maybe T’ll have news for 
you. Reckon you’re in no big hurry, sir.” 

“Not as far as those machete-wielding 
experts are concerned,” the Phantom re- 
plied. “They are both dead, but I never did 
think they were city-bred hoodlums, even 
though they did look tough. I reasoned that 
the murderer hired them, perhaps down 
here, and they might be known if a good 
description of them should be given.” 
Briefly he told what the men, now dead, 


had looked like. “Take your time, Sheriff, 
and get the facts.” 

Cotesworth nodded. “That will be my 
job for the present. Got to keep busy so 
folks will think I’m working on the death 
of Mr. Bacon, and Doc Blake will believe 
I’m trying to find who kidnaped him.” 

“Good. Now, if I may, I’ll use your 
phone for a call to the Pacifie Coast and see 
what I can learn about Bacon.” 

The Phantom was soon connected with 
an official of a big city Police Department 
where he was well known. He identified 
himself and asked for information about 
Bacon. A great deal depended on what 
news he would receive and there was visi- 
ble disappointment on his face when he 
hung up. He leaned back with a groan. 

“Bacon,” he said, “operated a one-man 
agency. He specialized in handling quiet 
investigations for movie people and was 
trustworthy and sincere. His office was in 
his hat, so there won’t be any records. Our 
vas through him has flickered out, Sher- 
j ” 


“Sure has,” Cotesworth agreed. “Too 
bad. I was sort of hoping you might get 
me a tenant for my little cell room. Ain’t 
right to keep a place unoccupied for so 
long. They’ll be calling it the Cell of 
Despair like they call those big houses.” 

“Mansions of. Despair,” the Phantom 
said slowly. “So that’s what you call them 
down here. A good name.” 

He left Sheriff Cotesworth’s office and 
returned to the hotel. It was deserted, as 
usual, and he proceeded to his room. He 
carefully locked the door and window be- 
fore he retired. 

He no longer entertained any hope that 
Anne Henderson would appear. He believed 
more than ever that in all probability her 
little scheme had been uncovered, and that 
Bacon’s murder was the direct result. 
There was even a possibility that she was 
implicated in the whole affair, which to the 
Phantom had plenty of criminal possibili- 
ties, especially now that he had an idea 
that the white-haired mystery man might 
possibly be in the Alyn house. The girl 
might have written the note to make sure 
the man she believed to be Bacon would 
stay around the hotel. 

Whatever the answers were to those ob- 
servations, the Phantom meant to lose 
little time in worrying over them now.... 

He slept well, and awoke feeling chipper 
and ready for action. He showered, shaved 
carefully, and freshened his make-up from 
spare materials he carried in one suitcase. 

He had an excellent. breakfast and saw 
that none of those people he had first seen 
in New York had put in an appearance. 
After breakfast he Seach the desk clerk 
about them. 


” 
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aot they checked out early,” the clerk 
said. “They went up to those mansions in 
Luana. Mr. Ross owns one, you know. So 
does Mr. Jackson. Mr. Otley went as Jack- 
son’s guest, I think. What in the world 
they want to go back to those cobwebby, 
desolate houses for is beyond me, when 
they could have been so comfortable right 
here. Besides, business in the hotel isn’t so 
good right now, in this off season.’ 

The Phantom had an idea the hotel’s 
business might be surprisingly good before 
this matter was settled. Once the fact that 
movie stars, even those who were definitely 
“ex” were involved in something bordering 
on a mystery reporters and feature writers 
would descend upon the town like a swarm 
of locusts. 

The whole scene of action seemed to have 
transferred itself to the estates and the 
Phantom decided to go over there. In the 
first place he was genuinely curious to see 
what reaction his appearance would make 
on Anne Alyn Henderson and Scotty, her 
husband. 

On his way there, the Phantom found 
himself wondering how Anne could have 
married a man like Scotty. Not only was 
she undeniably lovely, but she seemed sen- 
sible and level-headed, while Henderson 
definitely was something out of the bottom 
drawer. Prisons all over the nation were 
full of men like Scotty. 


HE Phantom left his car some distance 

from the estates and walked straight to 
the Alyn mansion. It seemed as deserted as 
the others. Those the Phantom could see, 
at any rate. They were spread over a con- 
siderable area and between them semi- 
tropical jungle had formed. In some places 
it was impossible to see more than a few 
yards on any side. 

The Phantom stepped boldly onto the 
great rambling Sonn at the Alyn house 
and rang the bell. There was no responding 
peal inside, so he hammered the door with 
his fist. 

Scotty Henderson opened it and the 
Phantom saw what was almost ludicrous 
surprise registered | on the man’s face. 

“Good morning,” the Phantom said 
warmly. “I hope I didn’t startle you. You 
look as if you had seen a ghost.” 

“I was startled.” Scotty recovered his 
wits with the greatest effort. “Having visi- 
tors in this foresaken place is ae to 
surprise anyone. Won’t you come inves 
Oh, just one moment please.” 

He slammed the door in the Phantom’s 
face, but returned in less than three min- 
utes and he was smiling suavely. 

“I wanted to be sure my wife was 
dressed. She’ll be down directly. Come in, 
Mr.—Mr.—” 


“Lake.” The Phantom smiled. “Lake is 
my name. I guess I neglected to introduce 
myself last night. I did want to thank you 
for your hospitality last evening and apol- 
ogize for the rather unconventional way I 
barged into your home.” 

“Think nothing of it,” Scotty said. “Glad 
to have been of help. ‘Incidentally, do you 
know a man named Bacon who is in the 
real-estate business?” 

“T knew him.” The Phantom accented the 
second word. “Only casually. Poor fellow 
was killed last night.” 

“Killed?” Scotty asked blankly. 

“Yes, indeed. The victim of some 
drunken hit-and-run driver, according to 
Sheriff Cotesworth. I certainly hope the 
sheriff gets that driver. Bacon was a pleas- 
ant fellow. I liked him very much.” 

Scotty seemed greatly relieved, and for 
the first time he smiled broadly. 

“I understood that Mr. Bacon was trying 
to buy up some of these estates,” he com- 
mented. 

“Do you want to sell?” the Phantorh 
asked quickly. “I’ve been commissioned to 
find out whether some of these places are 
for sale.” 

“No,” Scotty said hastily. “No, we have 
no intention of selling. Anne’s mother 
plans to return here some day. She is mak 
ing excellent headway in a movie come- 
back. Extraordinary woman—even if she 
is my mother-in-law.” 

The Phantom heard footsteps on the 
stairs and looked directly up. Anne was 
halfway down before she saw him. She 
stopped dead and one hand flew to the hol- 
low of her throat. Her face grew as white 
as paper and she stood there like a statue 
for more than a minute. 

The Phantom was slightly puzzled about 
this. Scotty couldn’t have warned her after 
he rudely locked the Phantom out, so he 
must have warned someone else. 

Then the reaction set in. Anne seemed 
relieved, almost happy. She went toward 
the Phantom with outstretched hand. But 
before either he or she could speak, Scotty 
spoke up. quickly. 

“This is Mr. Lake, my dear. He has just 
apologized for forgetting to introduce him- 
self to us last night. He’s a real-estate 
agent.” 

* That worried look came back to Anne’s 
face, but not too intensely. 

“Well,” the Phantom sai “I must ¢ go to 
work. I only stopped for a moment to let 
you know to whom you had been so kind. 
I'll be prowling around the various estates, 
getting a line on the condition of the 
houses. My client insists on sp: eed.” 

“Just who is your client?” Sooty asked. 
“We are interested in who may possibly be 
our neighbors—naturally.” 
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The Phantom waved a reproving finger, 
suited perfectly to his disguise as a middle- 
aged man. 

“Now, now, don’t pry into professional 
secrets. Frankly, though, I'll say this 
much. I don’t know who my client is. Con- 
tact with me was made through a third 
party. I have an idea my secret client 
wants to create some kind of a resort here. 
Turn the mansions into hotels, or sanatari- 
ums, or something of the sort.” 

Scotty nodded. “Drop in again,” he said 
cordially. “We'll be delighted to see you. 
Visitors are few here, and there certainly 
ign’t much to do, to break the monotony.” 


CHAPTER X 
TueE SUSPECTS GATHER 


EAVING the Alyn house, 
the Phantom had con- 
siderable to occupy his 
mind. For one thing, he 

_ wondered why, if there 
was so little going on, 
Scotty was keeping 
himself busy doing 
some kind of work which 
entailed digging into ce- 
ment or granite. It was 
plain that he had been, 
for his trousers cuffs 

were coated with fine gray powder. 

—/Fhe Phantom had few doubts but that 

his own pose as a real-estate dealer would 

soon come to an end. However, for the 
time being, he determined to carry on. 

Therefore, he spent some time looking over 

the outside of a few houses, marveling at 

their splendor and utter desolation. 

From what he had learned, the houses 
and land had been paid for in cash. They 
were still the property of the original 
owners. However, the local real-estate 
agent had explained to him why the estates 
were tax free for so long a period of time 
—the concession the county had made in 
order to get the movie colony here. 

Besides, the Phantom had further learned 
that the owners of the estates were, for the 
most part, veterans of World War I, and 
as such could benefit from special laws ex- 
empting veterans from full real-estate 
taxes, even had the county not made such 
concessions. Even if there had heen taxes, 
they would have been so small as to have 
been of no consequence to such wealthy 
owners. They probably would have kept 
up the tax payments, in order to have had 
some property left, if financial reverses 
beset them. 

In the case of Don Mallory’s estate, the 
tax situation had been advantageous, for 
since there was no one to pay taxes, even 
his heirs apparently having abandoned it, 





the property would have been sold for taxes 
long ago. The estate just lay there, wait- 
ing for some day when some heir with no 
place else to go might claim it. 

In the entire forsaken movie colony, one 
of the largest of the former show places 
was owned by Lyle Jackson. As a top- 
flight director, he’d had as much money as 
the stars in those days of silent movies. He 
had built his mansion as though it were a 
movie set. Ten huge white pillars lined the 
front of the house, and there was orna- 
mental work in profusion. A big swimming 
pool, now half-full of stagnant water and 
aquatic plants, was just behind the house. 
There were statues, benches, and bird baths 
in cement and marble. 

Beyond the estate was jungle. Thick un- 
derbrush, palmettos, tall green ferns and 
water. Stagnant, green-covered and treach- 
erous-looking. Some of this came from the 
overflow of the lake. 

The nearest estate to Jackson’s was that 
of Paul Ross, now also occupied, and some 
of the windows had been flung wide. It was 
a pink monstrosity of a place, and each 
wing looked as if it were an afterthought 
on the part of the builder. 

What particularly interested the Phan- 
tom was why Ross and Jackson, who had 
not been near this property of theirs in 
years, should have at once hurried down 
here as soon as they had been faced at Mrs. 
Carter’s garden party by the bewhiskered 
man who had called himself Don Mallory. 
And why hadn’t Perry Dixon, the old-time 
character actor whose artistry had been 
rivaled only by that of Don Mallory, come 
here also? 

The presence of Kurt Otley was logically 
explained. He was a Hollywood columnist, 
and he sensed that there was a story down 
here. Yet Otley, as possibly himself in- 
volved in the whole intrigue and murder 
mess, was by no means dismissed by the 
Phantom as a suspect. 

The.Phantom was still thinking about 
Otley when he heard voices. They came 
from a small pier at the lakeside, a pier on 
which were several benches. Palmettos had 
grown thickly behind the pier, so that the 
Phantom was hidden from view and yet 
close enough to overhear everything that 
was said. 


fhe people were talking. He recognized 
|. their voices instantly, voices tense and 
half-angry. The speakers were Kurt Otley 
and Anne Alyn Henderson. 

“You have evaded my question,” Anne 
was saying. “I asked you why you came 
here. To torture me?” 

“Don’t be silly, Anne,” Otley said. “I 
didn’t even know you were here. And as 
for Henderson—” 
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“He—” Anne hesitated. “I won’t talk 
about him. Not to you. Everything I say 
will come out in your column or your broad- 
casts. Kurt, did you see Mother before you 
left Hollywood?” 

“Certainly, I did. She’s no has-been, 
Anne. Not by a long shot. I’ve already pre- 
dicted, publicly, that when her picture is 
released she’ll be one of our greatest sup- 
porting stars.” 

“I hope so.” Anne said it like a prayer. 
“She’s had so much unhappiness.” 

“More than her share,” Otley agreed, 
“and you know exactly what I mean, too. 
Now I’ll do some questioning. Your mother 
doesn’t intend ever to live in this mansion 
down here again. There is no reason she 
should reopen it right now. She just ar- 
ranged to buy a place in Beverly Hills. She 
has contacts to keep her plenty busy, so 
why should she bother with this estate? It’s 
too big in the first place. I can’t under- 
stand and why you and Scotty are here.” 

“Don’t keep asking me questions I can’t 
answer,” Anne parried. “I—I’m going 
back, Kurt. I don’t want to see you again. 
I hope I make that quite clear.” 

She swept along a path, ten feet from 
where the Phantom was concealed. Kurt 
Otley started after her, but stopped, mut- 
tered something under his breath and re- 
turned to the pier where he sat down and 
stared out over the lake. The Phantom 
slipped quietly away. 

Purely on a hunch he went to Paul Ross’ 
house and found the ex-movie star discon- 
solately seated on the porch. The Phantom 
introduced himself as Lake, the real-estate 
agent, and asked if Ross’ property was for 


sale. 

“Sell this white elephant?” Ross waved a 
hand at the house. “Well—no. Not right 
away, at any rate. Perhaps in two or three 
weeks I might be interested. Will you come 
back then?” : 

“Perhaps,” the Phantom said. “What 
about the price?” 

“It won’t be much,” Ross grimaced. “I 
paid a fortune for it, but I know when I’m 
licked. Heaven knows I could use some 
money, too. Be sure to come back in—say, 
three weeks. I’ll make it worth your while 
if the deal goes through.” 

There was some reason why Ross didn’t 
want to sell immediately. He needed the 
money, by his own candid confession, but 
he wanted to stay right here, for the time 
being. 

“In three weeks it may be too late,” the 
Phantom felt him out. “Why not talk 
money right now?” 

“No,” Ross snapped. “I said I wanted to 
wait. Come back.” 

He arose and went into the house, slam- 
ming the door behind him. The Phantom 


shrugged and walked away. He wondered 
if Lyle Jackson would act the same way, 
and determined to find out. 

As the Phantom approached Jackson’s 
mansion, he saw the former director en- 
gaged in serious conversation with Anne 
Henderson. He came upon them abruptly 
and Anne saw him. With just a few more 
words to Jackson, she walked quickly away. 
Jackson had no inkling of why she had de- 
parted so hastily, but the Phantom did. He 
knew she had seen him. Jackson turned and 
walked into his house. 

The Phantom took the same path down 
which Anne had hurried. He was not espe- 
cially surprised when she suddenly stepped 
from behind a palm tree to confront him. 

“I—I made a mistake last night,” she 
said hesitantly. “I didn’t mean that note 
for you. I thought you were someone else.” 

“Meaning Jerry Bacon, the private detec- 
tive?” the Phantom asked softly. 

She stared at him, then nodded slowly. 

“You know he is dead, of course,” the 
Phantom went on. “Murdered in cold blood. 
You must know that, too.” 

“I had nothing to do withit,” she pleaded. 
“You must believe me! I’ll pay you to keep 
pare I'll do almost anything if you won’t 
talk!” 

“Now we're getting somewhere,” the 
Phantom told her. “All I ask for my silence 
is everything you know—why you gave me 
that note, thinking I was Jerry Bacon. It 
might be construed as an attempt on your 
part to keep Bacon in his hotel room until 
the murderers could get around to him. A 
jury would be apt to believe that.” 

“No!” she cried. “No—you mustn’t think 
that! It isn’t true. I only wanted to talk to 
Mr. Bacon alone.” 

“Why? .About what?” 

“I can’t tell you. Believe me, if only my 
happiness were at stake, I wouldn’t care, 
but there is someone else. I can’t talk. I 
won't!” 

“Your mother hired Jerry Bacon, who 
worked for movie people, to fulfill some 
mission for her. The fact that he was a 
private detective wasn’t lost upon the per- 
son who directed his murder. That person 
is close to you. As close as your—husband, 
shall we say?” 


HE turned pale, but held onto her nerves 
{ by sheer grit. The Phantom knew he 
had struck home with that last remark, 
Anne’s husband—if Scotty Henderson was 
her husband—was involved. 

“Who are you?” she finally managed to 
say. “What are you doing here? Who sent 
ou?” 

“I thought I was going to do the ques- 
tioning,” the Phantom said. “It’s a case of 
blackmail, isn’t it? With you in between 
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the two interested parties. I know one is 
your mother and you are trying to help her. 
Just who is the other person? And why this 
move to these desolate estates so far from 
Hollywood?” 

Anne looked around nervously. “I can’t 
tell you now. I’ve already been away too 
long. If they miss me, they’ll start looking. 
I know you aren’t just a real-estate dealer, 
any more than Jerry Bacon was. Somehow, 
I find it possible to trust you, but there 
isn’t time now. It will take too long to make 
you understand.” 

“Another time then—soon?” the Phan- 
tom suggested. “Incidentally, you can trust 
me ” 


“I knew that,” she replied and gave an- 
other nervous look over her shoulder. “To- 
night, at ten. It will have to be some dis- 
tance away. They watch closely near the 
house. There is a cement pavilion far to 
the rear of Mr. Jackson’s estate, on the 
edge of the swamp. No one goes there. I'll 
try to meet you at that spot tonight.” 

“I'd be there, too, if I were you,” the 
Phantom said, “unless forcibly restrained. 
Otherwise, I might come to your house for 
a little visit.” 

“No,” she said, in unconcealed horror. 
“Don’t do that. I’ll be there—somehow.” 

Then she turned and fled. The Phantom 
watched her veer off the path and start 
through the thickness of palmettos and 
derns which had crowded almost all other 
vegetation off the premises. She was head- 
ing for the rear entrance to her mother’s 
house. 

The Phantom had few doubts about her 
now. She was honest, he believed, and in- 
volved in this matter through no will of her 
own. She might give him some definite 


lead to what it was all about. The greatest 
thing lacking—except the identity of the 
killer—was a motive. If the Phantom found 
that, he might soon find the trail to the 
murderer. 

A great deal was going to depend upon 
this girl. 


CHAPTER xI 
MIDNIGHT TRAP 


ay LANCING at his watch, 
the Phantom was sur- 

prised at the length of 

time he had spent on 

: these estates. It would 


be dark in half an hour. 
He walked over to the 
pier where he had over- 
heard Otley and Anne 
Henderson talking. Ot- 
ley had departed. The 
Phantom sat down and 
lit a cigarette. 

It was peaceful here. He had an oppor- 





tunity to think, and this series of 
unexplained and apparently inexplicable 
ruthless crimes required thought. 

The drama—and tragedies—had begun 
with the sudden appearance of the man who 
had called himself Don Mallory. Whether or 
not he had told the truth was still problem- 
atical, but following his statement had 
come the murder of a radio patrolman, the 
wounding of the self-styled Mallory, and 
his kidnaping. The murderer had had help 
in that job, perhaps the same men who had 
trapped the Phantom in the subway, or 
others like them. 

The man or men who had killed the po- 
liceman had not killed the man called Mal- 
lory. They had wanted him alive, and they 
had taken great pains to keep him alive, 
even to forcing a doctor to treat his wound. 

Mallory—the Phantom decided so to 
designate the old man in his own mind, for 
the time being—now was being held in one 
of these castlelike mansions. Dr. Blake, 
who had been snatched to treat the man’s 
wound had described the illumination in 
the room to which he had been taken as 
only candles. That pointed to one of these 
estates, for all other homes and buildings in 
the area were supplied with electricity. 
The wires to these mansions had long since 
been removed, to obviate the danger of fire, 
since there was no real caretaker—only the 
volunteer known as “Crazy” Slade. Though 
Slade could have been the amnesia victim, 
Don Mallory. 

The same men might kidnap the doctor 
again, if Mallory required further treat- 
ment and, according to the doctor, he prob- 
ably would. The Phantom mulled over that 
possibility for a few moments, and decided 
it might work out to his advantage later on. 

Anne Alyn Henderson was involved in 
some way, most likely through a blackmail 
scheme against her mother. Bacon had been 
retained to protect the mother’s interests, 
and had died while trying to perform his 


duty. 

The fact that Paul Ross and Lyle Jackson 
had hurried down here indicated that they 
knew more than they were willing to tell. 
Otley’s presence, the Phantom again passed 
off as something to set down to the curi- 
osity of a columnist whose specialty was 
sensationalism. He did wonder, once more, 
why Perry Dixon, the character actor, had 
not followed the others. Perhaps he had no 
idea as to what was going on. 

They were all after something—Anne’s 
husband as well as the others. And to the 
Phantom, Scotty Henderson appeared to be 
some kind of professional crook with a reti- 
nue of ugly mugs working with him. Of all 
the men the Phantom had encountered, so 
far, he set Scotty down as the most danger- 
ous. 
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There was little to go on, in order to dis- 
cover what was in the air so important that 
murder had to be resorted to. The people 
involved were reticent. Sheriff Cotesworth 
was willing to help, of course. He might, 
too, especially if he should be able to get a 
line on the machete-carrying assassins who 
had died in a New York subway. By trac- 
ing them, the Phantom might uncover their 
comnection with the arch killer and get a 
line on his identity. At least it was some- 
thing not to be overlooked. 

Now Anne had promised to talk in just 
a few hours. Perhaps she might split the 
thing wide open. If she didn’t, the Phan- 
tom intended to take some stronger meas- 
ures with the others involved—Ross, Jack- 
son, Otley and Scott Henderson. If he 
stepped on somebody’s toes, it didn’t mat- 
ter. The Phantom was investigating mur- 
der, and would not be detracted from the 
main issue. : 

He crushed out his cigarette and glanced 
across the lake, now almost obscured by on- 
coming darkness. He saw something in the 
evening mists. At almost the same instant 
he heard the gentle slapping of paddles, 
then a rowboat came into view for a bare 
instant. 


HE Phantom crouched, waiting. Who- 

ever this was, he tried hard not to make 
much noise. The bow of the boat scraped 
against land. The Phantom padded for- 
ward, merging with the gray of evening 
and keeping hidden behind ferns as high as 
his shoulders. 

When he reached a point where he could 
observe the man in the rowboat at fairly 
close range, what he saw startled him. For 
the man who stepped out of the boat wore 
long white whiskers and long white hair. 
His clothes were ragged and he moved with 
a slouch that made him look almost hunch- 
backed. 

Before the Phantom could make a rush 
for him, the man had faded away. The 
Phantom pushed out into the open, hoping 
that the white-whiskered man might come 
by. He certainly looked like the Don Mal- 
lory who had started all this fuss in New 
York. And he acted as if he had been hurt, 
or was dead tired. 

The Phantom did get another glimpse of 
the man, but he was some distance away 
now, hardly more than a dim silhouette and 
moving faster. Finally he circled Lyle 
Jackson’s big house, but by the time the 
Phantom reached it, the front door was 
closing on Jackson’s rather startled fea- 
tures in the deepening gloom. 

For a man whom Dr. Blake had said was 
badly injured, this Mallory seemed to be 
doing all right for himself. It was time to 
settle this business now. The Phantom ap- 


proached Jackson’s house warily. He was 
unarmed, for his gun and equipment were 
still hidden on the Alyn estate. 

He slipped up on Jackson’s front porch 
and moved quietly toward the door. Side- 
stepping, he peered through a window look- 
ing into the living room, but it was dark 
and apparently unoccupied. He went back 
to the door, but as he stepped close to in- 
vestigate the lock, his foot landed on a piece 
of loose board. It gave off a loud, substan- 
tial squeak. 

Instantly the Phantom heard someone 
walking rapidly to the door. It opened and 
Lyle Jackson stood there, a bobbing candle 
held high for its light to fall upon the 
Phantom. 

“What the devil do you want?” Jackson 
said hoarsely. “Oh— the real-estate man. 
Well, why are you snooping around my 
house?” 

“A man I want to talk with just came in 
here,” the Phantom said. 

“What man?” Jackson snapped. “There 
is no one in the house but me. I don’t know 
what you’re talking about.” 

“Someone who looks like a man who says 
he is Don Mallory just entered. You know 
exactly what I mean, Jackson, because you 
were at Mrs. Carter’s garden party in New 
York when this Mallory appeared there. 
Stop kidding. I’m the Phantom Detective.” 

Jackson’s jaw dropped and utter aston- 
ishment showed in his face. The candle hé& 
held wavered a trifle. He stepped back, but 
seemed unable to articulate the invitation 
he intended to make for the Phantom to 
enter. 

He found his voice when the door was 
closed, however. 

“Phantom,” he said, “this certainly is a 
surprise. But then I should have known 
you'd keep on investigating.” 

“Yes, I’m still in it,” the Phantom said 
dryly. “Now what about the old man?” 

“If he came in here, I never saw him,” 
Jackson said, and though his voice rang 
with sincerity, the Phantom was not for- 
getting that this man had coached actors in 
all kinds of mimicry. Without a doubt he 
was himself giving a good performance 
right now. 

“Strange,” the Phantom said. “I saw 
him enter, and someone who looked like 
you opened the door for him. Jackson, it’s 
time to talk truthfully. Unless you do, I’ll 
be compelled to believe you are criminally 
involved—in murder. Where is he?” 

Jackson turned and lighted several more 
eandles. He put down the one he had been 
carrying, walked over to a chair and 
dropped into it. 

“I want you to help me search this 
house,” he said. “I’ve had a feeling, ever 
sinee I got here that I am being watched. 
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For the last two hours I have been upstairs 
in one of the studies. I swear that’s the 
truth.” 

Which made him a double liar, for the 
Phantom had seen him not more than an 
hour before, talking to Anne Alyn Hender- 
son. He decided against springing this 
surprise on Jackson now. It was better to 
wait and hear what Anne had to say before 
he moved in with force. 

“Just why did you come down here, Mr. 
Jackson?” the Phantom asked. 

“For the same reason you did,” Jackson 
answered curtly. “I’m trying to find Don 
Mallory, if he is alive. Now help me search, 
will you?” 

They spent ninety minutes before they 
gave up. There was no trace of the old man. 
Jackson reiterated that his only interest 
was to locate the man who claimed to be 
Mallory. 

The Phantom left him not long before he 
was due to meet Anne, and he realized that 
in Jackson he had found a clever, worthy 
antagonist in a duel of words. Jackson 
talked a lot and said nothing of any conse- 
quence. He shifted questions to his own 


benefit, confused the issue, and steadfastly 
refused to change his story as to the reason 
for his coming to Florida. 

The Phantom gave up—for the time 
being. 


CHAPTER XII 
RENDEZVOUS WITH DEATH 


& HORTLY before _ the 
3 appointed time, the 


- Phantom located the 
y 





rendezvous Anne ~ had 
chosen. It was a rather 
ornate pavilion equipped 
with stone seats. Some 
violently green lizards 
and one or two jet-black 
scorpions scurried away 
at his approach. He sat 
down and waited. Night 
sounds, temporarily 
silenced by his approach, began again. 

Stretching behind him was swamp land, 
heavily covered with vegetation and old 
trees from which hung tons of Spanish 
moss. A more desolate spot could not have 
been envisioned in the mind of a movie set 
artist. : 

The Phantom touched the holstered gun 
he had recovered after he had departed 
from Jackson’s house. He also had retrieved 
his kits of make-up equipment and tools 
though Scotty Henderson had thrown out 
his usually array of guards, with their 
rifles and dogs and it had taken some pa- 
tient, cautious maneuvering to avoid them. 

Brush crackled. The Phantom’s hand 


Si 
—— 


closed around his gun butt. Then he saw 
Anne’s willowy figure climb slowly up the 
steps to the pavilion. She seemed vastly re- 
lieved to find him waiting. 

“T can’t stay long,” she said. “And there 
is so much to tell. But first I must know 
who you are. I must have proof of it, 
otherwise I won’t say a word. I know you’re 
not an ordinary real-estate agent.” 

“You guessed right,” the Phantom told 
her. “I’m an investigator. They call me the 
Phantom Detective.” 

“The Phantom!” Anne breathed softly. 
“T couldn’t ask for any better, could I? But 
how can I be sure?” 

The Phantom produced his badge and a 
tiny flashlight with which to illuminate it. 

“Police officers all over the country are 
familiar with this,” he explained. “I hardly 
suppose that you will be, but it’s all the 
identification I carry.” 

“But I do know about it!” she said ex- 
citedly. “You worked on a murder mystery 
at a movie studio some time ago. I remem- 
ber the studio police talking about you and 
the badge. I’m satisfied, and I’ll tell you 
everything I know.” 

The Phantom listened quietly, without 
interrupting her, while she told a weird 
story of crime. Her mother had married a 
second time—the man who was Anne’s 
father—in the belief that her first husband 
was dead. That first husband was Scott 
Henderson and he was very much alive. He 
had appeared after all those years and had 
blackmailed Nancy Alyn on the threat of 
swearing she knew he was alive and had 
knowingly committed bigamy. He had com- 
pelled Anne’s mother to pay until she had 
sold or pawned everything she owned of 
tangible value. Then he had demanded 
more. 

“Mother was just getting back into pic- 
tures,” Anne explained. “Stock réles, but 
her first was most important, and will eas- 
ily make her a secondary star. But if 
Henderson told what he knew, she wouldn’t 
have a chance. She had to stall him some- 
how—until after the picture was released. 
Then it wouldn’t matter so much. People 
wouldn’t be prejudiced. Scotty gradually 
built up a blackmail ring and preyed on 
others, too, but Mother wasn’t neglected. 
And all that, even though her marriage to 
Scotty lasted only a month. 

“Henderson demanded more and more 

money until the cupboard was bare. Then 
he said she would have to borrow or steal 
it. Mother decided then to tell him about a 
fortune that’s hidden down here.” 
_ The Phantom whistled softly. “So that’s 
it. I thought there was a pretty strong lure 
to draw all these people here. Whose for- 
tune? How is it represented?” 

“T know who it belonged to—once—but I 
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—I'm not sure how it’s represented. I do 
know that just before the studios moved 
from Florida to Hollywood, the banks here 
were in danger of failing. Everybody in 
this colony made withdrawals in cash. Just 
in time, too, because the bank did fail.” 

“I saw the bank that went under,” the 
Phantom said. “Go on.” 

“Most of the movie folk left right after- 
ward, with their cash. One of them didn’t, 
and Mother knew that he had hidden his 
money, and she knew it must still be here 
because soon after that, that particular 
man—died. So Mother told Scotty there 
was a fortune hidden in one of these 
houses, though she didn’t know which one. 
It might even be her own, she said. But she 
knew Scotty was avid enough to forget 
blackmail and go after the hidden fortune.” 

“Then there must be two bands of crimi- 
nals after the same thing,” the Phantom 
said musingly. “One operates from infor- 
mation your mother provided. The other 
because its leader discovered that Don Mal- 
lory is alive and might be able, under pres- 
sure, to tell where the money is hidden. By 
the way, Anne, just how do you fit into 
this? You are supposed to be Henderson’s 
wife—” 

“I’m not his wife,” she said quickly. “I’m 
his prisoner. He took me as hostage so 
Mother wouldn’t be able to change her 
mind and go to the police. Then he discov- 
ered, somehow, that she had retained Mr. 
Bacon. Henderson has good connections in 
Hollywood. When you appeared, he was 
sure you must be Bacon.” 

“And when he searched me, he found 
Bacon’s card,” the Phantom said sadly. “He 
sent one of his men, one who hadn’t seen 
me, to kill Bacon. This murderous emis- 
sary had the real Jerry Bacon pointed out 
to him and killed him. Henderson knew, of 
course, that you had passed me a note?” 


HE nodded and seemed somewhat em- 

barrassed. 

“They usually keep me under strict ob- 
servation, and one of them saw me writing 
it just before I came downstairs. . . . Phan- 
tom, I’m trying to be fair, but I must warn 
you that my Mother comes first. Above all 
other—” : 

“Quiet!” the Phantom warned suddenly. 
“Duck down beneath this parapet. If I give 
you the word, climb over and run for it 
through the ferns. I’ll cover you with gun- 
fire if necessary.” 

“Do you think it’s Henderson?” 

“How can I tell in this darkness?” the 
Phantom countered. “Someone is trying to 
sneak up. Listen—you’d better start now 
before they surround this pavilion. ll 
give you a hand.” 

She took orders well, dropped into the 


brush and made her way as noiselessly as 
possible away from the pavilion. The Phan- 
tom had his gun ready, although finding a 
target in this ebony blackness would have 
been all but impossible. 

He realized that whoever was coming 
must be likewise handicapped. Perhaps 
they’d had dogs following his scent, al- 
though he had heard no yapping. Maybe 
they had trailed Anne part of the distance, 
then lost her, and were beating the bush 
trying to find her. It made little difference 
how they had converged upon this spot. 
The fact that they were coming placed the 
Phantom in considerable jeopardy. 

By listening closely he could approximate 
the number of men surrounding him and 
guessed there were eight or ten. Armed 
with rifles they could outrange him—if 
they could find him. 

This particular danger, he _ realized, 
called for a strategic retreat, although here 
he did have a certain advantage in being 
able to protect himself behind the parapet 
that ran waist-high all around the pavilion. 
Also the area close by it was fairly well- 
cleared so that if any of the men charged, 
they would discover it was suicide. He 
could hold out here for a fair length of 
time. There were nine bullets in his auto- 
matic and nine more in an extra clip re- 
posing in his pocket. 

Then he heard a scream—a woman’s 
scream—and his hopes dropped. That wat 
Anne. She had probably walked straight 
into an ambush. He heard her voice again. 

“He’s on the pavilion! I left him there a 
minute ago.” 

Someone growled orders which escaped 
the Phantom, but he knew it meant the 
pavilion was going to be surrounded. He 
was astounded over the way Anne had re- 
vealed his hiding place, almost as if she 
were one of the gang. 

The Phantom vaulted off the end of the 
pavilion, ducked, and streaked for the brush. 
Flashlight swept the ground around him. 
One seeped aeross his path, then jabbed 
back, encircling him in its ray. 

A rifle cracked, a spiteful, sharp explo- 
sion. The bullet hummed above his head. 
If the gunmen were that bad as marksmen, 
he had a chance. 

The next shot all but dusted his cheek 
and the Phantom threw himself forward in 
a nose dive. It carried him off dry, firm 
ground into swamp and he spat out muck 
and foul-tasting water. He clambered up 
and reached the thick palmettos. 

The men were closing in, though. They 
made plenty of noise—almost too much. 
He wondered why. He kept retreating, get- 
ting deeper and deeper into the swamp 
every step he took. ; 

At times he was up to his knees in the 
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muck and there were precious few hum- 
mocks upon which he could rest. Then dogs 
bayed, and the Phantom groaned. They 
were going to track him down! 

A dog yelped so close to him that he was 
startled. One party had forged ahead. He 
was in danger of being cut off now, for so 
fae there had been no opposition behind 

im, 

He saw the party a moment later, four 
men and two dogs. The men had rifles 
cocked and ready. And he knew that if they 
saw him and opened fire, he wouldn’t have 
a chance. It was time to take the offensive, 
even if only for a few seconds. 

He brought his automatic down slowly 
and pulled the trigger. The man holding 
the dogs in leash screamed, threw up his 
hands and fell. The dogs scampered away, 
dragging their leashes.. The other three 
men promptly did some mud diving them- 
selves, but not before the Phantom per- 
suaded them with a few more pieces of 
steel. 

He maneuvered forward a trifle, on the 
alert against those rifies. He dragged his 
feet through the swamp instead of lifting 
them. Each time a shoe came out of the 
water it made a plopping sound that could 
carry some distance. These men would fire 
in the general direction of any suspicious 
noise. 
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Quite unexpectedly, however, there 
seemed to be no opposition. He kept re- 
treating, looking for a way out of this 
swamp to dry land where he could make 
better time and get clear. But that path to 
safety seemed to be nonexistent. The deeper 
he traveled, the wider the swamp became. 


E KNEW he was well past the group 
which had come so close and won- 
dered what kind of luck had enabled him 
to escape them. The others were in the 
morass, though, and not too fussy about 
how much noise they made. He stopped to 
listen and estimated that they were closing 
in on three sides, forcing him back and 
back, deeper into the swamp. 

He didn’t mind, so long as they didn’t 
come too close or completely surround him, 
although by this time the Phantom was 
resigned to a bitter fight to get through. 

Suddenly the swamp ended and he felt 
firm earth underfoot. That was a break he 
had hardly expected, but a welcome one. 
Now he could run lightly and quietly, in 
spite of the mud clinging to his shoes. He 
saw the stark outlines of bare, dead trees, 
rows and rows of them draped with Span- 
ish moss. It hung like gigantic gray beards 
from every branch. 

The Phantom stopped to rest, conserving 
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his stamina against any possible physical 
encounter with these men who were pursu- 
ing him. 

That they were still coming he could 
tell from hearing their shoes making those 
familiar sucking sounds in the swamp. 

He realized that the swamp they were 
passing through must be the one where the 
body of the man supposed to be Don Mal- 
lory had been discovered long after he was 
declared missing. 

Sheriff Cotesworth had described the 
region well. 

Cotesworth! Quicksand! 

That’s what the sheriff had said. There 
was a lot of quicksand in the vicinity. 

With sudden horror the Phantom real- 
ized what was happening. They had clev- 
erly driven him toward the quicksand area. 
It must be just beyond those trees, and 
there was nowhere else he could go. Not 
unless he wanted to charge through their 
lines, and that was all but impossible. 


E SHUFFLED his feet across the 
ground, searching for stones. He 
didn’t care how much noise he made now. 
They knew where he was going, where he 
was at this precise instant. It was all part 
of a scheme and Anne seemed to be respon- 
sible for his predicament. 

She had made the rendezvous with him 
at the pavilion. 

Scooping up two of the heaviest rocks he 
encountered, the Phantom kept going. 
After about thirty steps he was under the 
trees, but they gave him scant protection. 
Beyond them was more level and appar- 
ently dry land. He hurled a rock with a roll- 
ing motion that sent it skidding across the 
ground. It skidded about ten feet beyond 
the last rows of trees, then there was a 
gurgling sound. He knew the rock had en- 
tered the quicksand. 

There was only a quarter moon, but 
many stars, and they illuminated the scene 
fairly well, giving it an almost ghostly ap- 
pearance. The Phantom hurled the other 
rock, this time high into the air so he could 
follow its descent. It hit that innocent- 
looking ground and vanished at once, en- 
hens by ‘the millions of grains of slippery 
sand, 

The Phantom broke out in a cold sweat, 
despite the clammy heat. He couldn’t go 
forward, nor could he go to either side of 
him without running head-on into the half- 
circle of men. 

He couldn’t retreat, because the quick- 
stand meant certain death. 

As he hesitated, trying to make up his 
mind-which chance to take, two rifles spat. 
He dived for the ground. It was too late 
now to consider anything other than a trip 
through the quicksand. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Two MURDERERS 


EFORE now the Phantom 
had been in. traps like 
this. Impossible circum- 
stances which called for 
quick and clear think- 
ing. He forced himself 
to use his head, knowing 
that for the moment he 
was safe enough, nose 
down in the dirt, how- 
ever uncomfortable and 
ignoble it may have felt. 

The rifles spat again. 
This time he was ready and his automatic 
blazed three times in quick succession. The 
third shot drew a howl of pain—and a 
dozen shots from all directions except to 
the rear. 

The moment he pressed the trigger for 
the third time, however, he rolled over 
quickly and none of the bullets came close. 
That couldn’t go on. The pursuers would 
come closer and closer. Some one of them 
would draw a bead, trick him or force him 
into shooting, then the others would blaze 
away at the jet of flame his gun made. Be- 
sides, his ammunition was getting low. 

Someone started running toward the firm: 
earth. Another set of footsteps joined the 
first man. They were charging! 

The Phantom leveled his gun and emp= 
tied the clip, scurried away and evaded the 
resulting shots his gun drew. He had 
ejected the empty clip and inserted the 
fresh one when an idea came to him. 

There wasn’t much time to put it into 
operation. He peered up at the trees over- 
head, looking for a certain kind of branch, 
and soon found it. There were no leaves to 
impede his vision and the trees were back- 
grounded by a canopy of starlight. 

Rising to a runner’s starting position, 
he listened for a second, felt reasonably 
certain none of the men were too close at 
hand, then he moved fast across the 
ground almost to the edge of that morass 
of quicksand. 

He rose to his full height, gave a leap, 
and seized the lower branch of one tree. 
Quickly he drew himself up onto it and 
the gray veil of Spanish moss now became 
welcome protection, for it shielded him in 
case the killers ventured to use flashlights. 

The branch he had selected was quite 
thick and ended where a storm had broken 
it off abruptly. However, two slenderer and 
longer limbs projected from the thicker 
one. In heavy shadows, if it were set up- 
right, it would have given the illusion of 
a man with his arms above his head. 

The Phantom whipped out his kit of 
burglar tools and selected a small but sharp 
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saw. It could cut through tempered steel, 
so it made short work of this particular 
limb. Without much noise either. The 
small amount of scraping that resulted was 
drowned out by the steady sighing of the 
trees and the whispers of its moss. 

He cut that limb almost off, then dropped 
quietly to the ground and hastened to com- 
plete his next step. The men dogging his 
heels were closer than ever now. But he 
did manage to find some strong vine, which 
was what he wanted. 

Clambering back to his perch, he cut 
the limb entirely off, hut first tied the vine 
around it and braced himself to support 
the weight of the freed chunk of dry wood. 
Standing on what was left of the branch, 
he reached up, passed the vine around a 
higher limb and tied it. Then he scram- 
bled to that limb and dragged the cut part 
with him. 

Straddling the limb, he cautiously worked 
his way out until he felt the dry wood be- 
gin to sag. There he stopped, worked the 
piece of limb out until he dangled directly 
over the quicksand. To make certain of this 
he cut away another piece of wood and 
dropped it. The wood hit the apparently 
firm ground, started to move, and was 
drawn out of sight. 

A large piece, like the one he wanted to 
use, would have to hit that quicksand point 
tirst, to sink quickly, and even then there 
would be some resistance because of the 
lightness of the wood. That was precisely 
what the Phantom wanted. 

He gauged the branches below. He had 
already tested them, found them stout 
enough for his purpose and now he was 
ready for the final act of his little play. 
If it failed, he would have to try and bat- 
tle his way through the ring of steel. There 
would be no other alternative. 

Below him, he could hear the men com- 
ing still closer and closer. Most of them 
were on this dry strip of land now and 
moving cautiously, both in fear of him and 
of the quicksand. He saw a shadowy form 
about thirty yards away and fired directly 
at it. He missed, but the flame of his gun 
must have been seen from a dozen different 
directions. 

Instantly the rifles opened up. The Phan- 
tom fired two more shots and drew still 
more fire, whipping through the tree. Then 
slowly he disengaged the tied end of the 
vine. The piece of branch dropped a little. 
Suddenly he let go of it and at the same 
time he let out a blood-curdling scream and 
dropped down to the next thick branch. 


HE limb which he had let go hit the 
quicksand, point first, and sank fast. 
Flashlights swept across the treacherous 
ground, just in time so that some of the 
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men must have seen that odd object disap- 
pearing beneath the sand. It looked hu- 
man, with arms outstretched in 4 frantic 
grab at thin air. 

Adding to the illusion was a dark felt 
hat resting lightly on the surface of the 
quicksand. The Phantom had scaled that 
down a moment before. 

“He’s gone!” someone shouted. “Our 
bullets knocked him out of the tree or he 
jumped, thinking the ground was sound. 
I saw him go under! His arms were in 
the air.” 

“Yeah,” another voice chimed in, “I saw 
him too! My flash was right on him. 
There’s his hat. I saw it fall off his head.” 

Men swarmed below the tree where the 
Phantom was hidden, clinging to the trunk 
high up, and sheltered by the heavy moss. 
Even if they threw the beams of all their 
lights into that tree, he would not be seen. 

Then Scotty Henderson’s voice reached 
him. Seotty spoke with savage triumph. 

“Boys, you’ve done a grand job tonight. 
There’s one more snoepin detective gone. 
He won’t be coming out of that quicksand 
to bother us any more.” 

The Phantom smiled grimly. He was 
well aware that his death would be greeted 
with joy by these men, but he hadn’t ex- 
pected such shouts of sadistic glee. Hen- 
derson silenced the men with a word of 
warning. ‘ 

“Listen to me now. We've taken care of 
this snooper, but I’m telling you it was 
sheer luck, because I made Anne tell me 
where he was. We ringed him in, forced 
him back, and he didn’t know it was 
straight into plenty of quicksand. But 
there will be others. Maybe not as smart, 
but smart enough. We’ve got to get busy, 
find that dough and clear out.” 

“What if it ain’t in the old lady’s house?” 
one of the men asked. “She only gave youa 
sort of idea it might be there, instead of 
in the guy’s own dump. Suppose that crazy 
galoot cached it in one of them castles 
which were opened up today?” 

“We'll move in anyhow, whether they’re 
occupied or not,” Henderson declared sav- 
agely. “Nothing is going to stop us. Not 
with half a million dollars’ worth of cash. 
waiting. If we'd only got here sooner and 
picked up that old coot and made him talk, 
it would have been easy! Now he’s dis- 
appeared, and it’s muscle work, but we'll 
be well paid for it.” 

“How about using some of that dyna- 
mite we lugged along?” another man asked. 
“It’s easier than cutting through all that 
cement with picks and chisels.” 

“We'll use it if necessary,” Henderson 
said grimly. “We know, from what Naney 
Alyn has told me, that Don Mallory buried 
the dough under a layer of cement some~ 
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where. That means a cellar, most likely. 
But he was a smart bird. After the other 
houses were abandoned, he entered them 
and slapped cement in every cellar. But 
we'll find it. Now let’s get out of here.” 

Soon the Phantom heard them slopping 
through the muck of the swamp and he 
breathed normally again. He shuddered 
too, for he had watched that limb being 
drawn down by the quicksand and it had re- 
sembled a human being to a remarkable 
aos He, himself, would have been fooled 

yy it. 

Henderson and his men withdrew, mak- 
ing their way through that swamp again. 
Soon the Phantom was following in their 
tracks and now that the danger was over 
‘he had time to wonder anew about the way 
Anne Alyn had betrayed him. He would 
have staked a great deal upon her integrity. 

He had time to plan also. So far as Hen- 
derson was concerned, he had revealed his 
position in this affair. It was that of a 
money-hungry blackmailer trying to locate 
a fortune before someone else discovered 
it. While he was still a dangerous enemy, 
it was the man behind the kidnaping of 
a Mallory who really worried the Phan- 


m. 

Henderson knew nothing of that kidnap- 
ing, it seemed, nor that Mallory might be 
alive. He had been speaking of Crazy 
Slade when he had mentioned “the old 
coot,” probably with the idea that the self- 
elected old caretaker would know some- 
thing about the money cache. 

It appeared plain that no one knew in 
which of the abandoned houses in this 
former movie paradise called Luana the 
fortune had been hidden. No one except 
Don Mallory himself. In New York, the 
only clue of any kind Mallory had given 
was mention of the name, “Luana,” and his 
announcement that a secret was hidden 
there. Had he been kidnaped to force him 
to reveal that secret? That seemed likely. 
But who had done it, committing murder 
on the way? 

The man behind the kidnaping, the Phan- 
tom was thinking now, could have been 
Otley. It would not be the first time a 
columnist had gone wrong, although in his 
position Otley would have been far more 
easily suspected of being the head of a 
blackmail ring than would Scott Hender- 
son. 


AUL ROSS was up to something, too, 

the Phantom was sure. He had con- 
fessed that he needed money, yet he had 
temporarily passed up what he thought was 
a chance to cash in on all this nearly worth- 
less property. Ross knew about that hid- 
den money and wanted to find it—of that 
the Phantom was certain. Though why he 


or anyone else who had ever known about 
it should have waited so long to try to get 
it could not be explained, unless it was 
only recently that they had learned that 
there might be a possibility of finding the 
hidden fortune. - 

Lyle Jackson presented a rather similar 
problem, except that he was even deeper 
in the mess. He had denied that the be- 
whiskered man had entered his home, while 
the Phantom had actually seen the man do 
just that. 

Jackson had insisted that the Phantom 
help search his house. Why? To throw off 
suspicion because he knew the old man had 
either made his exit or was well-hidden? 
Or could it have been because Jackson ac- 
tually was afraid and wanted the Phan- 
tom’s help? 

The old man himself—Don Mallory— 
was supposed to be badly wounded by an 
arrow. How then, could he have rowed a 
boat across the lake? It seemed incredible 
to think that he possessed strength enough 
for that. 

The only man who previously had been 
on the Phantom’s list of suspects was nota- 
ble by his absence from the scene. So far 
as the Phantom knew, Perry Dixon had not 
left New York. Still it was easily possible 
that he had reached these estates and was 
hidden somewhere, biding his time. 

The Phantom wished that a search of 
all the mansions was possible, but he knew 
that could not be done. Not by himself 
alone, nor with the help of a dozen men. 
It would take too long and things seemed 
to be progressing to a showdown. 

Finally the Phantom was clear of the 
estates. He located his car and drove away 
as quietly as possible. 

The little town was sound asleep when 
he reached it. He left the car some distance 
from the hotel and carefully made his way 
toward the three-story hotel building. 

The Phantom was supposed to be dead 
and he decided it was best to limit those 
who might know the truth. Henderson was 
ripe for arrest, but the Phantom believed 
that so long as Henderson was at large with 
his gang, then the man behind the killing 
of that New York policeman would be 
handicapped. If the two criminal elements 
selected to shoot it out, the Phantom didn’t 
particularly care. In the old days some 
powerful gangs had been eliminated that 
way. 

As usual at this hour of the night, the 
hotel lobby was deserted. The Phantom 
stepped up to the desk, looked for the reg- 
ister, but didn’t find it. He went behind 
the desk and when he discovered it on a 
shelf he saw that during the. day two men 
had registered. One was a salesman, in- 
dicated by the fact that he was getting 
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commercial rates. The other was Perry 
Dixon. 

The Phantom noted Dixon’s room num- 
ber, then went to his own room and cleaned 
up. He removed the make-up and created 
the features of the man whom Dixon, Otley, 
Jackson and Ross had known in New York 
as the Phantom. He donned fresh clothes. 

There were many things to do before 
morning. A talk with Dixon seemed to be 
in order. Cotesworth had promised to dig 
up some information on the machete kill- 
ers, and there was a little matter to be dis- 
cussed with Dr. Blake. 


CHAPTER XIV 
A DOUBLE FOR DANGER 


OWN on the floor below 
his own, the Phantom 
located Perry Dixon’s 
room and tapped on the 
door. He heard bed 
springs squeak, then 
bare feet padded across 
the floor and the door 
was unlocked. Perry 
Dixon, in pajamas, 
blinked at him sleepily. 
Then the actor’s eyes 
popped wide open. 

“The Phantom!” he exclaimed. 

“May I come in?” the Phantom asked, 
and stepped inside without invitation. 
“Looks as though we're all here, Mr. Dixon. 
Are you opening your estate too?” 

“No,” Dixon said promptly. “But a local 
real-estate agent here who has been keep- 
ing an eye on my property called me in 
New York to tell me some other real estate 
men have been dickering for those old white 
elephants. I thought it might be a good 
time to unload mine. Id sell for a fraction 
of what the place is worth. But I can’t 
quite understand what brought you here. 
That bearded tramp who claimed to be 
Don Mallory?” 

“Yes—and why are you so certain he 
wasn’t Mallory?” 

“Quite simple.” Dixen lit a cigarette, 
sat down on the edge of his bed and looked 
up, directly at the Phantom. “You see, 
Mallory and I not only acted together, but 
we were good friends. I believe I knew him 
as well as anyone, and that man who ap- 
peared at Mrs. Carter’s garden party was 
not Mallory. Not by a Jong shot.” 

The Phantom frowned. “You should be 
the one man to know. Mr. Dixon, you lived 
here in those days twenty years ago when 
everyone thought the cinema business was 
moving here. At that time there was a 
run on the local bank. Do you reeall that?” 

“Do 1?” Dixon grimaced. “I stood in line 
for hours waiting to get my money. The 





Jand boom was petering out and everything 
was on the verge of collapse. I had a lot of 
money in the bank, just as the other movie 
people did. We all got it out in time.” 

“What would you think of the idea that 
Don Mallory was afraid to put his cash 
back in any bank and that he concealed it 
somewhere in his house or in one of the 
others when they were vacated?” 

Dixon shrugged and eyed the glowing 
tip of his cigarette. 

“So that’s what lies behind all this to- 
do. Well, all I know is that Mallory did 
have more cash in the bank than any of us 
did. He took it out and so far as I know, 
that was the last anyone ever heard of it. 
When his estate was probated some seven 
or eight years after his death, that for- 
tune certainly was not included.” 

“Fine.” The Phantom nodded. “Only 
recently, it seems, it has become: known 
that that money still is here, and certain 
parties are after it. They are greedy enough 
to stop at nothing—not even murder.” 

“Well, I’m not looking for it,” Dixon said 
promptly. “If Mallory hid that money, you 
ean be sure he did a good jeb, and any 
man will have his hands full, trying to find 
it. Mallory was always more than normally 
careful in everything he did. ... Now, I 
suppose, you’re going to ask me who I think 
supervised the murder of. that patrolman 
in New York. I’ll answer that flatly. I 
don’t know.” 

“But you must have some suspicions, the 
Phantom urged. “You were closer to the 
people connected with the appearance there 
of the old man who called himself Mallory, 
and whose removal led to the murder of the 
police officer, than any casual guest of the 
garden party. Unless, of course, someone 
wholly unconnected with the movie busi- 
ness, past or present, is involved.” 

Dixon crushed out his cigarette. “Look 
here, Phantom, I’m not a detective. I’m an 
actor, and a has-been, at that. My only 
interest here now is in getting rid of my 
home down here, then getting back to New 
York as fast as I can. I want nothing to 
do with murder or hidden money. I won’t 
give any hints that among my friends there 
may be a murderer. Furthermore, I’m 
very tired. If you don’t mind—” 

“T’ll_ see you later then,” the Phantom 
said. “Thanks, anyhow. You may change 
your mind. Good night.” 

The door closed behind him and Dixon 
turned the key. The Phantom walked slow- 
ly to the lobby. Dixon’s assertions had a 
ring of sincerity but he also was an actor 
and fully capable of inserting whatever 
feeling he wished into what he said. 

The Phantom headed for Sheriff Cotes- 
worth’s office, arriving there after mid- 
night. 
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“Something I can do for you, sir?” 
Cotesworth asked, not recognizing the 
Phantom in this different disguise. 

“You might tell me something about a 
pair of machete-carrying killers.” The 
Phantom grinned and gave the oflicer a 
glimpse of his badge. 

“Well, blast me, you sure don’t look like 
the Phantom I met,” Cotesworth marveled. 
“Yep—got me some information, and it’s 
good. Just outside of the town of-Elton, 
some eight miles north of here, is a family 
of moonshiners. Yes, we have ’em down 
here too. Doin’ pretty good these days of 
high taxes and scarce liquor. How anybody 
can drink the stuff they put out . But 
I’m getting off the track. It’s this “family 
you might be interested in.’ 

“Just why?” the Phantom queried. 

“Well, there’s the old man. These folks 
are from Kentucky and the old man totes 
a rifle and knows how to use it. He has 
four sons. Ain’t none of ’em much good. 
Back in my mind was the idea that two of 
these boys got into a row a few years back 
and they used machetes. Nasty weapons. 
Plenty of folks use’ em for cutting canes, 
but as far as I know that was the first 
time anybody hereabout ever used them 
things as weapons.” 

“Now that’s right interesting,” said the 
Phantom. “Are all four of those boys 
around now?” 

“No, sir, they ain’t. Two of ’em were 
seen the other day, but the other two have 
been missing for the last five or six days.” 

“I think I’ll run up and see that family,” 
the Phantom said. 

“When you do, have a gun in your hand 
and don’t be afraid to shoot. The old man 
has an idea that every man who wears a 
collar and tie is a revenue agent. Laugh 
if you want to, but fellows like this Dade 
Qualen are just like they picture ’em in 
movies and in stories.” 

The Phantom went into a more lengthy 
description of the two men who had died 
in that New York subway. When he fin- 
ished, Cotesworth inclined his head in a 
short nod of assent. 

“Sounds like Dade’s son all right, Mighty 
glad I could be of some help, t 

“You have,” the Phantom caid. “Now, 
about Dr. Blake. Has he been kidnaped 
again?” 

“Not so far as I know. I guess maybe 
he hasn’t been, because he would come 
bleating like a sick mule if he was. You 
expect him to be?” 

“Yes. You see, whoever had him kid- 
naped wants that white-bearded old man to 
live. Whether he is Don Mallory or this 
odd coot you told me about named Crazy 
Slade, he knows where a lot of money is 
hidden. If he is too sick, they can’t torture 


the truth out of him because he’d die or 
pass -out.” 

“So that’s it,” Cotesworth muttered. 
Then he looked up brightly. “Maybe I'll 
get me a tenant for my cell before this is 
over with.” 

“Your cell isn’t big enough for all those 
who should .be in it,” the Phantom said 
soberly, then changed the subject. “I’m 
going to drop in to see Dr. Blake shortly. 
First, though, I’d like to use your phone.” 

“Help yourself,” Cotesworth invited. 

The Phantom put through a call to New 
York and in short order was talking with 
one of Frank Havens’ crack reporters, Steve 
Huston. That red-headed young man fre- 
quently helped the Phantom on many of 
his cases, and yet he hadn’t the faintest 
inkling as to who the Phantom really was. 

“Steve,” the Phantom said, after he had 
given an_ identifying word, “there is 
something urgent I want you to do. It’s 
in connection with the murder at Mrs. 
Carter’s garden party the other night.” 

“I’m your man,” Huston answered grim- 
ly. “That policeman who was killed was 
a nice guy. The rat who killed him ought 
to burn.” 

“Then quietly check on four men and 

you may help to see that the rat does burn. 
The men I mean are Otley, the columnist, 
Perry Dixon, Lyle Jackson and Paul Ross. 
I want to know if those men were in-Néew 
York all during the week preceding the 
murder. If any of them were away, try to 
find out where they were. I’ll call you back 
in a couple of hours, so work fast.” 

“If it’s humanly possible, T’ll have a re- 
port,” Huston promised. 

The Phantom hung up, turned around 
and looked at Cotesworth. 

“There’s only one rail 
through here,” he said. 
one railroad station.” 

“Accent the one.” Cotesworth grinned. 
“One train, one ticket agent.” 

“Will you rout that ticket agent out of 
bed?” the Phantom asked. “Find out from 
him if that white-bearded, white-haired 
man who is either Mallory or Crazy Slade, 
bought a ticket lately.” 


OTESWORTH got on the phone and 
soon had his man. He asked his ques- 
tions, then glanced at the Phantom. 

“You may have done some fancy guess- 
ing, but the ticket agent says Crazy Slade 
did buy a ticket for New York a short 
time ago. The agent wondered where he 
ever got the money.” 

“Ask him if he remembers what kind of 
money it was,” the Phantom directed. 

Cotesworth asked, put his hand over the 
receiver and said: 

“It was the old-fashioned—hbig bills. 


line running 
“That means only 
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First time in years the agent’s seen any of 
them and he wasn’t apt to forget.” 

“Now ask him if anyone else made any 
sees about Crazy Slade,” the Phantom 
Cotesworth nodded, when he hung up. 

“Yep—one of the Qualen boys was over 
soon after the train pulled out. The agent 
told him Slade had left on it and that he’d 


handed over some of those big bills. The 
Qualen boy got mighty excited.” 
“Ah,” the Phantom said, “now we're 


really getting somewhere.” 

The Phantom got Dr. Blake’s address 
from the sheriff and drove there, parking 
the car about a bleck away from the doc- 
tor’s residence. The place was dark, but 
Dr. Blake answered the Phantom’s ring 
and there was a gun in his fist. 

“No, Doctor,” the Phantom said. “I’m 
not one of the men who kidnaped you. I’m 
looking for them and I need your help.” 

“How do you know about that?” Dr. 
Blake demanded. “If that fool Cotesworth 
has talked—” 

“T was in the office when you reported the 
incident to him, Doctor. You didn’t see me, 
but I was there. I’m the Phantom Detec- 
tive, and I want you to verify my identity 
by phoning the sheriff right now.” 

“Why should I do that?” Dr. Blake asked. 

“Because the chances are that you'll be 
called in again on that particular case. It 
may be dangerous this time, so I’ll take 
your place.” 

“Nonsense,” Blake said. “They saw me. 
You and I don’t look alike. They aren’t 
fools, sir.” 

“Phone Cotesworth first,” the Phantom 
said. “Then we’ll talk about that.” 

Blake let him in, but clung to his gun, 
with the muzzle pointed significantly at the 
Phantom. Blake called Cotesworth, and 
when he hung up, he dropped the gun into 
a desk drawer. 

“I’m satisfied,” he said. “Now—how do 
you propose to go about taking my place?” 

The Phantom studied the man for a mo- 
ment, then he set his make-up kit on the 
desk and went to work. In something less 
than five minutes, a perfect double for Dr. 
Blake was created over the disguise already 
on the Phantom’s face. 

“Well I’ve seen many strange things,” 
Blake marveled, “but nothing like Hue. Say 
—I don’t look as old as that, do I 

“You’re in your prime,” ‘the Biinioan 
suavely assured, as he made some of the 
age lines a little heavier. “Now I’ll want a 
suit of clothes and one of your professional 
bags. And I hope, Doctor, that we won’t 
have too long a wait for the return of those 
kidnapers. Do you think that injured man 
will need attention again soon?” 

“If he doesn’t get it by morning,” Blake 


said, “he'll be in a bad way. That wound is 
infected. He’ll get feverish sometime to- 
night. I told these men what to look for 
and urged them to get the patient into a 
hospital. I could tell by their whispering 
that there would be no hospital, but an- 
other enforced trip for me.’ 

“Then we'll wait.” The Phantom’s voice 
as he said this was exactly like the voice 
ef Dr. Blake. There were few mimics as 
good as the Phantom. 

In short order the Phantom was dressed 
in one of Dr. Blake’s suits. That took a bit 
of adjusting, but there was not a great deal 
of difference in .their figures. Then the 
Phantom transferred his gun, now freshly 
loaded, and his two kits te the professional 
bag the doctor provided. On top of this 
equipment he placed rolls of bandages and 
cotton. The rest of the bag Dr. Blake ‘filled 
With the usual articles a physician carries. 


CHAPTER XV 
PERIL’S BRIGHT FACE 


NLY a short time elapsed 
before a call came, but 
it was from one of Dr. 
Blake’s regular patients. 
However, the Phantom 
accompanied him just in 
case. On the way back, 
Dr. Blake got out on the 
street behind his home 
and cut through the 
back yard while the 
Phantom drove the car 
around to the garage in 
the event that the snatch would be a dupli- 
cate of the first. Nothing happened. 

But five minutes after they were inside, 
the phone rang and a man’s excited voice 
asked for the doctor immediately. He gave 
the name of a family on the outskirts and 
begged the physician to come quickly, say- 
ing that his wife acted as if she had an 
acute heart attack. Dr. Blake promised to 
leave at once. 

At the Phantom’s suggestion, however, 
Dr. Blake phoned a neighbor of his pro- 
posed patient and asked him if there were 
any lights in the next house. The neighbor 
reported there were none. 

“This is it then.” The Phantom picked 
up his borrowed bag. “Sit tight for a cou- 
ple of hours. Answer only calls of the great- 
est emergency and use my rented car. It’s 
down the street a block.” 

“Good luck.” Blake offered his hand. 
“I’m obliged to you for taking the risk. I 
could almost sense those men were killers. 
Three of ’em. The one who drove never 
said a word, but the two who sat alongside 
me talked enough. Local talent from the 
moonshine area, I’d say.” 
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The Phantom went to Dr. Blake’s garage, 
drove the car out and headed toward the 
home of the supposed patient. He knew the 
risk he was taking, but the circumstances 
called for it. He had to see that old man 
—save him if possible. That whiskered old 
fellow alone held the key to this mystery 
and he must be sorely in need of help. 

The attack came when he was a quarter 
of a mile away from the home for which 
he was headed, and it was neatly done. A 
car shot out to block the road. When the 
Phantom stopped, two men came toward 
him from either side of his car. 

The pair wore handkerchiefs tied around 
the lower part of their faces. One of them 
leaped into the back seat and swiftly draped 
a burlap hood around the Phantom’s head 
and pulled it tight with a drawstring. 

“Don’t be scared, Doc,” he said swiftly. 
“We're takin’ you to see that certain party 
again. I guess he’s worse. He keeps groan- 
in’ bad. You fix him up and you won't be- 
sorry.” 

“Tl fix him up because I’m a doctor.” 
The Phantom’s muffled voice came from 
under the hood. 

“Sure, sure,” the kidnaper agreed. “Now 
I'll help you into the back seat. My pal will 
drive—and no tricks, Doc. You're a pretty 
good old duck and we'd hate to have to slit 
your throat.” 

The Phantom gave a proper reaction to 
the threat, obeyed orders, and tried his besi 
to determine where the car was headed. 
That seemed to be impossible for it took 
many turns and the Phantom was not fa- 
miliar enough with the locality to place any 
of them, 

Half an hour later the car stopped and 
his arm was taken in a firm grip. He was 
warned about steps before he encountered 
them and soon a door opened and he stepped 
into a house that smelled musty. They led 
him across a wide expanse of floor, up a 
rather long staircase, and then he heard a 
key fitted into a door. Hinges squeaked a 
trifle. 

Some one put the flat of his hand against 
the Phantom’s back and propelled him forci- 
bly into this room. He stumbled and fell to 
one knee. Then as the door slammed be- 
hind him he reached up and removed the 
burlap hood. 

There was no need to accustom his eyes 
to brilliant lighting. Four candles were on 
a dresser beside a single bed upon which 
lay the old man. He seemed to be uncon- 
scious. 

The Phantom bent over him. “Can you 
understand me?” he asked. “Can you hear 
me? I’m a friend.” 

The old man never moved a muscle, but 
= Ae to be breathing just a trifle 

aster. : 


“I’m not the doctor who was here be- 
fore,” the Phantom went on. “I only look 
like him, and it was all planned. I’m a de- 
tective.” 

The old man’s eyes opened. They were 
startlingly blue eyes and full of life. He 
regarded the Phantom for a moment or two 
and then, with a stifled moan, he sat up. 

“T used to be afraid of detectives,” he 
said slowly. “Now I realize the law is my 
only hope. But why did you come alone? 
There are three or four of these devils 
here. They’ll kill both of us!” 

“Not if we work this properly,” the 


‘Phantom whispered. “Keep your voice low. 


They may be trying to listen. Listen care-._ 
fully, because there is no time to repeat 
and while I’m talking, start removing those 
clothes.” 

“Remove my clothes?” 
gaped at him. 

“Yes, provided you feel strong enough 
to walk out of here. Can you do that? If 
I apply make-up so you look exactly like 
me?” 

“Yes—yes, I can do that. If you are 
clever enough, it may work. I know make- 
up. Worked with it many, many times.” 

“Then you are the real Don Mallory,” 
the Phantom grunted. “Good. I’m going to 
snip off those whiskers and shave you. I’ve 
brought all the material necessary. Be... 
quiet now. We'll talk about it later on.” 

“But if I walk out as you, then you must 
intend to remain here. They'll kill you!” 


The old man 


“If they can.” The Phantom grinned. 
“Stop talking now.” 
ITH deft, experienced hands, the 


Phantom clipped off the whiskers and 
the long mane. He carefully preserved the 
matted hair. Then he cleaned the old man’s 
face smooth and applied make-up. In a 
sicprisinigly short time he looked like Dr. 

ake. 

Then, while the old man dressed in the 
clothing the Phantom had worn, the Phan- 
tom donned Mallory’s rags and proceeded 
to make himself look like him. Actor’s 
mucilage held the white hair and whiskers 
in place. Perhaps they didn’t look exactly 
like Mallory’s, but in this dim candlelight 
the impersonation would easily pass a cas- 
ual inspection. 

There was one thing the Phantom could 
not do, with all his magical artistry. That 
was to change the color of his eyes. So 
far as Mallory was concerned it didn’t mat- 
ter much, because they would put that bur- 
lap hood over his head. But the Phantom 
didn’t intend to give them much of a chance 
to examine him—after Mallory had de- 
parted. 

These were desperate measures, but noth- 
ing short of them would suffice. He had to 
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get that old man safely out of here. The 
Phantom had noticed Mallory’s fingertips 
were blackened, as if burned while applying 
torture. They had already tried to force 
the truth out of him. 

“How does that wound feel?” he asked. 

“Tt hurts,” Mallory answered in a whis- 
per. “Badly sometimes, but I faked a lot 
of my pain and weakness. I thought they 
might relax, and give me a chance to get 
out of here. A doctor in New York—some 
gangster’s doctor—fixed me up and told 
them my condition was fairly good. I put 
on an act, letting them think I was worse 
than I really am. Anyhow, they’ve been 
afraid to torture me too much, for fear I 
might die on them without telling my 
secret.” 

“Who shot you in New York?” the Phan- 
tom asked. 

“T don’t know,” Mallory said. “I honestly 
don’t. I wanted to see Jackson, who had 
been my best friend—which was why I 
went to that garden party. I didn’t know 
where to find him, but I’d seen in the pa- 
pers that he would be among Mrs. Carter’s 
guests. When L got there I saw others 
whom I had known. Dixon, for instance, 
who had never liked me because I’d taken 
several réles away from him that he’d 
wanted. Remember the old silent version 
‘of Robin Hood? He studied for that, and 

ok it from under his nose. 

“Paul Ross was there, too. Ross is a 
money-mad scoundrel. I wouldn’t trust him, 
but I can’t say I believe he would shoot 
me with an arrow. I’m telling you truth- 
fully—I don’t know who shot me or that 
policeman.” 

“Umm,” commented the Phantom. “You 
say Ross is money-mad, and there is a for- 
tune in cash hidden somewhere around 
here?” 

Mallory’s eyes gleamed with suspicion. 
“I’m not saying anything about that. May- 
be this is just a trick and you’re in with 
them, trying to get me to trust you, so Pll 
talk. If that isn’t so—and I hope it isn’t— 
I’ll meet you wherever you say.” 

“Good enough,” the Phantom told him. 
“Here is a key. It will let you into Room 
Three-o-four at the hotel in town. The 
lobby is deserted at this hour. You can 
slip in and hide in that room. I’ll come 
there as quickly as I can.” 

“And if you don’t?” 

“Go to Sheriff Cotesworth. He can be 
trusted. Now we’re about ready. Pick up 
the bag. Straighten your shoulders, no 
matter how much that wound pains you. 
Keep them back until they let you go. Try 
to imitate my voice as much as possible. 
It won’t be hard with that hood over your 
head. Tell- them I’m pretty bad. Now— 
good luck!” 


They shook hands briefly. The Phantom 
lay face down on the bed. Mallory, in his 
role of Dr. Blake took the part well. He 
was indeed a capable actor. He rapped on 
the panels. The door was opened in a mo- 
ment. Two men, masked, stepped in, picked 
up the burlap hood and drew it around 
Mallory’s head. Then they led him out and 
locked the door behind them. 

The Phantom sat up immediately and 
slid his automatic from beneath the pillow. 
He shoved the safety off, slipped the 
weapon under his shirt where it could be 
seized quickly, then sat on the edge of the 
bed to wait. 

He was beginning to see the truth about 
many things and even a glimmer as to the 
identity of the killer. 


FULL half hour went by before he 
heard approaching footsteps. A key 
was ‘inserted in the lock, turned and the 
door opened. Through slitted eyes, the 
Phantom saw the two local hoodlums. They 
were grinning broadly as if in apprecia- 
tion of the scene they planned to follow. 
“Look, old-timer,” one of them said. 
“The Doc tells me you ain’t so bad. Be 
reasonable. Tell us where you hid that 
money.” 

“No,” the Phantom mumbled. 

“Stubborn yet, huh? Too bad—for you. 
Remember how it hurt when we burned 
your fingers. That ain’t nothin’, you old 
coot, compared to what we'll do in a minute. 
Close the door, Jeff. He’s goin’ to do some 
hollerin’ this time. Now hand me that 
knife. Listen, old man. Here is what we’re 
goin’ to do. First, I’ll tear the bandage off 
your back. Then I’ll shove this knife into 
the wound and start turning it. Think you 
can stand that? Want to talk?” 

The Phantom just groaned, and there 
was genuine agony in it. They would knew 
in a minute that he was not Mallory. 

The Phantom had hoped the man who 
controlled them would come on the scene. 
So far he had not put in an appearance, 
unless he had driven Dr. Blake’s car. 

The Phantom’s right hand meved slight- 
ly until he was gripping the automatic. It 
was time to teach this pair of would-be 
gangsters a grim lesson. He was somewhat 
worried about the knife threat though. 

The sadistic torture-killer seized his 
shoulder to tear off his clothes and reach 
the wound he knew was in the back of the 
real Den Mallory. 

The Phantom suddenly gave a swift turn 
and heaved himself up and off the bed. One 
hand parried the almost automatic thrust 
of the knife. The other hand, gripping his 
guiemiaie: struck the killer full in the 

ace. 

The other murderer hurled himself at the 
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Phantom before he had a chance to use the 
gun. The weight of his attack threw the 
Phantom back onto the bed. Both men were 
free now, but only one had a knife. The 
other blade was somewhere under the bed. 

The candlelight was fairly good, and 
when the Phantom had a clear look at these 
two men he was certain they must be the 
brothers of the pair he had battled in the 
New York subway. And, like the first two 
he had encountered, they were deadly, dan- 
gerous killers. 

The one with the knife feinted, drawing 
the Phantom’s attention. The other one 
leaped at him. The Phantom could have 
shot him, but he held his fire. These men 
alive would be most useful in convicting 
the arch criminal who paid and directed 
them. They must have sensed this reluc- 
tance on the part of the Phantom, and were 
ready to take bold chances. 

The one who charged got close enough 
to deliver a sharp right hook that glanced 
off the Phantom’s cheek. The other came 
in with upraised knife. Suddenly the Phan- 
tom threw himself back across the bed, 
raised both feet and kicked out with them. 
His heels caught the knife-armed killer full 
in the chest and threw him clear across 
the room. He hit the further wall, howled 
in pain, and fell. 

The Phantom was off the bed before the 
other man could close in again. He met 
this attacker head-on. For something like 
two minutes a terrific fight raged. The 
Phantom battled a raw-boned, extraordi- 
narily strong enemy who knew many un- 
fair tricks of fighting. 

The Phantom was, however, in the pink 
of condition for in his rightful identity of 
Richard Curtis Van Loan he spent many 
hours training for just such battles as this. 
His blows were harder, more scientifically 
placed than those of his adversary, and in- 
flicted more pain. Gradually he wore his 
opponent down until he saw his chance to 
drive home a right cross. 

It hit the Qualen brother full on the 
mouth and turned him into a fear-stricken, 
pain-racked individual with one thought in 
mind—to escape from this man who could 
fight so well. That Qualen brother did reach 
the door, got it half-open, and started to 
step into the hallway. 


A gun barked. Qualen let out a yell and’ 


fell back. The Phantom floored him with 
a single punch. 

The Phantom knew then that outside this 
room the real villain was waiting for him. 
Getting out of there was going to be diffi- 
cult. The gunman out there had complete 
control of the only exit from this room. 

The Phantom kicked the door shut, after 
dragging away the unconscious form of 
the Qualen brother. This drew two shots 


from the killer outside, but they missed by 
a substantial margin. 

The other Qualen brother was huddled 
against the baseboard of the room.. He 
was unconscious and apt to remain so for 
some time. 

The Phantom stepped over to the 
boarded-up window. He examined it, then 
went to the bed, the only piece of furniture 
in the room. 

Working swiftly, he tore the bed apart 
and grasped one metal bed leg. With this 
he began pounding at the boards which 
sealed up that window. He kept at this, 
constantly turning his head to watch the 
door. It was lucky he did take this precau- 
tion, for the killer must have sensed what 
was going on from the pounding, figured 
the Phantom might be absorbed in his job 
and could be taken by surprise. 

The Phantom saw the door start to open. 
He raised his gun and fired twice. Both 
bullets ripped through the panels, chest- 
high for a normal man. There was no yell 
of pain or the fall of a body. The killer 
had not been in front of the door, but those 
shots warned him that the Phantom was 
still on the alert. 

He worked hard on that window until he 
heard three shots from behind the house. 
This was followed by the whir of a car 
starter. The Phantom turned and raced fox 
the door. No bullets met his dash from the 
room. He located the front of the house, 
mainly by luck, because it was one of the 
rambling mansions of Luana. 

He got the door open, rushed onto the 
porch and saw acar driving fast toward the 
road. The Phantom leveled his automatic, 
took careful aim and emptied the clip. It 
was a vain act, because the car was almost 
out of range. It kept on going until its tail- 
light vanished in the darkness. 


CHAPTER XVI 
DEAD MAN’S DRAWING 


ALLORY, being driven 
back to town by the man 
who believed he was Dr. 
Blake, said as little as 
possible during the ride. 
He was a little elated 
over being called upon 
to use his acting talents 
again, but he knew the 
slightest slip would give 
the thing away. The 
palms of his hands were 
clammy, and he was 
grateful for the burlap hood over his head. 

The wound in his back ached badly, but 
he could stand that. Warm, fresh air gave 
him new strength. When the car stopped, 
he sat there until he realized he was quite 
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alone. The driver had slipped out of the 
car and was gone. 

Slowly Mallory removed his hood. His 
surroundings were familiar, but he knew 
little about this car. He finally mastered 
it, however, even though it took him more 
time than he liked to lose, and drove to 
the center of town. He came to a halt with 
a slight squeal of tires against pavement 
when he stepped on the brakes too hard. 
He had been used only to the old type of 
car—the only kind he remembered. 

He was so intent on following the Phan- 
tom’s instructions, as he slipped out of the 
car, that he didn’t even notice the smooth- 
running sedan that sped by as he started 
for the hotel. Nor did he see the startled 
expression that came to the eyes of the 
driver when he saw Mallory, eyes that 
narrowed with sudden understanding. 

Then the car had sped on by. But as 
Mallory walked to the hotel and through 
the empty lobby, that car outside was 
brought to an abrupt halt. The driver 
leaped out. 

Mallory toiled up the stairs to the Phan- 
tom’s room, unlocked the door with the key 
the Phantom had provided, entered, but did 
not turn on the lights. Dawn was just 
breaking. Nor did he glance back as he 
went in, or he might have seen a silent 

.~man who had come. noiselessly to a turn in 
the stairs where he paused, hidden, until he 
saw which.door the man ahead of him 
entered. 

Inside the room, Mallory sank weakly 
into a chair and sat there stiffly erect, for 
his back was not comfortable in any other 
position. 

As minutes went by, he became more 
and more worried. If that strange man 
who said he was a detective and put all of 
Hollywood’s make-up artists to shame 
didn’t get away from those murderers, it 
vous be difficult indeed. Mallory needed 

elp. 

“T must do something,” he muttered. “TI 
can’t call in the sheriff. I’d be as bad off 


when he got through with me. If I could 
only reach Jackson, he might help—but 
where is he?” 

He stopped considering that tempting 
idea, anyhow. Once Jackson had been his 
best friend, but in the years which had 
elapsed, Jackson might have changed. The 
unwelcome thought came that Jackson 
might possibly be the mysterious figure who 
directed all the activities of that pair of 
murderous young men in the old house from 
which the detective had aided Mallory him- 
self to escape. 

Mallory went over to the small desk, 
groaning softly as each step made the 
wound in his back hurt more. He sat down, 
and in the dim light began writing a weird 
story. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: I, Don 
Mallory, have a feeling that I may not live 
much longer, and certain facts must be known. 
Years ago, when the banks were in danger of 
failing, I withdrew all my money. A consid- 
erable sum. I know now that I was a fool. I 
took this cash to my home, and later on con- 
cealed it. From then on, I became afraid of 
everyone, especially of a whiskered old codger 
called Crazy Slade. We were friends, in a 
way: I felt sorry for him, and gave him half a 
dollar now and then. But Slade knew I had 
the money. So did a lot of other people. 


One night some of these people came to try 
to find my money—I don’t know how many. 
There could have been only one man. Anyhow, 
when I came upon one man, plainly hunting 
for my fortune, I was struck upon the head. 
When I came to, I was alone. Everything was 
confused. I couldn’t remember who I was, and 
near me I found Crazy Slade. He was dead— 
murdered. I thought I had killed him. I didn’t 
know why I should have done such a thing, 
but there was no one else around. That blow 
on the head had robbed me of any ability to 
think clearly. I believed myself a murderer. 


I changed clothes with this dead man, shaved 
off his whiskers and cut his hair. I carried his 
body to the swamp and did my best to conceal 
it. Then I hid. In those Luana mansions I 
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found plenty of places to hide, food enough for 
a start on a new life, and even old clothes left 
behind. I let my beard grow and my hair be- 
came matty. In one of the houses I found a 
kit of make-up materials that had been left. 
I used it without really knowing what it was. 
Some instinct showed me the manner in which 
to make my hair white as Slade’s had been, 
because I had made up my mind to pose as 
Slade, whom I vaguely remembered as always 
around Luana. 

They found Slade’s body and my fears grew, 
though they called the unrecognizable corpse 
by another name I did not recognize, or know 
was my own. I was sure I’d killed him. But I 
was not accused. Years went by, and I was 
fully accepted as Crazy Slade. Then a number 
of men who must have known I was not Slade, 
but Mallory, came one night. I got away from 
them, but not before they had injured me. 
They used gun butts on my head. I suppose 
the blows brought my senses back. I knew who 
I was. I knew I had not killed Crazy Slade, 
but it was too late now to convince anyone 
of that. 


I got away when those men left me uncon- 
scious, meaning to return and force me to tell 
where my money was, if they could not find it. 
I watched them search, hidden, then decided to 
look up an old friend, Lyle Jackson. If he were 
alive, he would help me. I got away to New 
York, not knowing—then—how many years 
had passed while I had not known who I was. 
I had no idea of where to look for Jackson. 
until I read in a newspaper that he would be 
at Mrs, Carter’s garden party. 


_ I went there, but Jackson thought I was an 
impostor. The body of Crazy Siade had been 
identified and buried as that of Don Mallory. 
I was arrested. Someone shot the policeman 
with an arrow, and wounded me. I became un- 
conscious. When I awakened, I was in a car 
halfway to Florida. They drove day and night. 
Back in Luana, they locked me in a room in 
one of the mansions. They tried to make me 
tell where I had hidden the money. I refused 
and they tortured— 


Mallory stopped writing. He heard a dis- 
tinct footfall in the hall. He hurriedly swept 
the letter into a desk drawer and arose. AS 
he did, someone tapped softly on the door. 
It was that strange detective, of course, he 
thought. No one else knew he was here. 


ALLORY unlocked the door and threw 

it open. He gasped and backed up asa 

man, with a gun pointed at him, walked in 
and closed the door. 

“So it’s you!” Mallory gulped. 

“I’ve no time for pleasantries, Don,” the 
visitor said. “I’m giving you one chance to 
tell me where you hid that money. One 
chance. I need that money—badly. I intend 
to have it. If you won’t talk, I'll kill you.” 

“If you do that, you’ll never find it,” Mal- 
lory exclaimed hoarsely. 

“It may take time, but I’ll find it,” the 
man growled. “Now—are you going to 


talk? Remember, your life depends on the 
answer you give me.” 

“I remember now,” Mallory cried. “Yes, 
it comes back to me. You went away with 
the others who composed our colony, but 
you came back. You tried to find my money 
then. I caught you looking for it. You hit 
me—many times. I’ve tried and tried to 
think of who it was who did that, but never 
have remembered until now.” 

“Your answer?” the man asked smoothly. 

“T won't tell! I’ll never tell! If I did, 
you’d kill me, anyhow. I know who you are 
now, so you can’t afford to let me live. You 
don’t care how many people you kill.” 

The visitor punctuated Mallory’s last 
sentence with a bullet. The gun he held 
blazed twice more, each slug smashing 
home, each one capable of causing death. 

Mallory collapsed slowly, blood smearing 
the white shirt which belonged to Dr. 
Blake. He sank to the floor, fingers clawing 
at the worn rug as if trying to grasp some- 
Hover to hang onto. As if the rug were life 
itself. 

The murderer quickly backed out of the 
room and fled down the hall. Already people 
were stirring. Those shots had aroused 
practically the entire hotel. 

In the Phantom’s room, Don Mallory was 
summoning every ounce of strength he pos- 
sessed. The physician’s bag was within ae 
reach and he managed to open it. _——_ 

Weakening fingers fumbled inside and lo- 
cated a pair of surgical scissors. He got 
these out and inched himself to the edge of 
the rug. He raised the rug, supporting it 
by one elbow and with beth hands started 
scratching on the bare floor with the scis- 
sors. 

He scratched a half-circle, drew another 
just inside it. Then two slanting lines be- 
tween which he drew straight, horizontal 
lines like steps. He carved a crude object 
that looked something like a strange fish. 

The scissors slipped, clattered gently 
against the bare floor. Mallory’s head sank 
slowly to the surface of the rug and he was 
dead. The crude drawing was concealed by 
the rug, which had fallen back into place. 


After the Phantom had failed to hit the 
escaping chief killer, who was too far away 
to be touched by the shots from an auto- 
matic, he ran around the house to the ga- 
rages. There was one other car there—a 
rather ramshackle bit of junk- which he 
guessed belonged to the Qualen brothers. 
And he saw at once what those shots he had 
heard from the rear of the house had 
meant. The killer had taken time enough 
before fleeing to slam three bullets into a 
vital part of the motor. There was no use 
trying to get that crate started. 

The Phantom returned to the house and 
brought the Qualens to their senses. He tied 
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their arms behind them and kept a gun lev- 
eled as he hurried them to the main high- 
way. 

There was a fair amount of traffic by 
now, for morning was near, and in five min- 
utes the Phantom was able to thumb a ride 
to town. He showed the rather astounded 
driver his badge, just a bare glimpse of it 
to indicate he was a law officer with two 
prisoners. 

Then, in the back seat, the Phantom re- 
moved the fake beard and whiskers and 
talked to the Qualen brothers. He talked 
firmly and fast, but the only answers he 
got were snarls of hatred. 

The driver of the car obligingly headed 
for Sheriff Cotesworth’s office when they 
reached town, but a crowd around the hotel 
slowed him up. The Phantom spied Cotes- 
worth hurrying into the place. He hailed 
the sheriff whe came over quickly, and 
showed some confusion before he could rec- 
ognize the Phantom in this different dis- 
guise. 

“Now it ain’t that I don’t believe you’re 
the Phantom,” he said, “but there’s a man 
in the Phantom’s room who is disguised to 
look like Doc Blake, and I know the Phan- 
tom made himself up to look like Doc. You 
look like Doc, too, mruch as I can see under 
them whiskers, but still—” 

‘The man in my room,” the Phantom ex- 
claimed. “Is he—” 

“Dead—yep,” Cotesworth said. 
you got two of the Qualen boys.” 

“Lock them up,” the Phantom said 
quickly. “Then come back to the hotel. The 
dead man is Don Mallory. I rescued him 
from the Qualens and the killer for whom 
they were working, but he got away from 
me. See if you can make these hill-billy 
thugs talk.” 

“T doubt it, but I’ll try,” Cotesworth said. 


“IT see 


HE Phantom got out of the car and hur- 
ried toward the hotel. In a washroom 
he removed the disguise of Dr. Blake which 
was under those whiskers and the long hair. 
He recreated the features of the Phan- 
tom as he was known in New York at the 
time of the garden party murder. Then he 
hurried upstairs. The first man he saw was 
Perry Dixon, somewhat ashen-faced. Dixon 
recognized the Phantom instantly. 

“It’s Don Mallory!” Dixon said, nodding 
toward the Phantom’s room. “He’s in there 
—dead! They noticed he wore make-up and 
removed it. It’s Mallory, all right.” 

The Phantom stepped into the room. Dr. 
Blake was there, and he heaved a great sigh 
of relief when he saw the Phantom. 

“T thought the dead man was you,” he 
said. “Until his disguise was removed. I 
tell you it gave me a start to walk into this 
room and see my double lying there dead.” 


The Phantom cleared the room, closed 
and locked the door. At once he saw the 
surgical scissors lying near the open medi- 
cal bag. He picked them up and noticed tiny 
bits of shellac adhering to the metal. With 
Dr. Blake’s help, he moved the body of Don 
Mallory, and in doing so noticed ink stains 
on the dead man’s fingers. They had not 
been there before. He was certain of that 
because he had carefully noted those hands 
which showed signs of torture. The Phan- 
tom knelt and studied the rug and the floor. 
Finally he raised the rug and saw Don Mal- 
lory’s crude drawing. 

The Phantom carefully placed the rug 
back into position. Dr. Blake, busy with his 
instruments, had not seen what the Phan- 
tom was doing. 

Getting to his feet, the Phantom’s keen 
eyes swept over the room and paused at the 
writing desk. Ink on the victim’s hands in- 
dicated he had been using a pen. In another 
moment the Phantom had discovered the 
letter Mallory had been writing. 

The Phantom was studying the body of 
the former movie star when there was a 
knock on the door. 

“It’s Cotesworth,” the sheriff’s voice an- 
nounced from outside. 

The Phantom let him in. 

“You have a couple of occupants for your 
cell, at any rate,” he commented. 

“And mighty proud of it, too, sir.” Cotes- 
worth beamed. “But they wouldn’t talk— 
just as I thought. I came over to see if I 
could help here.” 

“Got your car handy?” the Phantom 
asked. “I’ll want to go to Dr. Blake’s house 
for my clothes. These rags of Don Mallory’s 
are ready to fall off me.” 

He left the room, and Perry Dixon 
stopped him just outside the room. 

“If you are going back to the Luana 
estates, I’d like to come along,” he said. “I 
know all this killing stems from there and 
I’m not going to sit idly by while more mur- 
ders are committed. I may not be a detec- 
tive, but I might stumble onto something.” 

“Come along,” the Phantom invited. “I 
am going back as soon as I can change 
clothing. Incidentally, Mr. Dixon, just what 
fo you know about the shooting of Mal- 
ory? 

“Very little, *Dixon answered. “I was in 
my room, dozing, when I heard shots— 
three of them, I think. I thought at first 
that a car had backfired, then I realized I 
had heard a gun. I ran into the hall. No- 
body was there, but I did hear someone run- 
ning down the steps. I saw the door to your 
room ajar, looked in, and there he was— 
Mallory. Though, of course, I didn’t recog- 
nize him at once.” 

“Did you try to stop the killer you heard 
going down the steps?” 

“TI telephoned the desk, but nobody was 
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there. I ran down myself. Fifty murderers 
could have passed through that lobby with- 
out being seen. This isn’t exactly a New 
York hotel, Phantom.” 

“I know. Well—I’ll be glad to have your 
company. Any theories, Dixon?” 

“No—not one. About the identity of the 
murderer, that is. But I do feel rather cer- 
tain of another fact. I think this murderer 
will hardly stop now. He may think Jackson 
or Ross or even I know where Mallory hid 
that money.” 

“Parhaps,” the Phantom agreed. “How- 
ever, you’re wrong in part. You indicate the 
killer may think three people know the se- 
cret. That isn’t so. He may believe two 
people do—because of those three men you 
mentioned, one is the murderer.” 

Dixon gulped and swallowed hard. “I see 
what you mean. I’m suspected, too. Well, 
I’m innocent, so I have no fear, but I’d cer- 
tainly not enjoy having the murderer pick 
on me.” 

“Wait just a few minutes,” the Phantom 
told Cotesworth when he was on the side- 
walk outside the hotel. “I’ve got a phone 
call to make.” He almost overlooked it. 

He returned to the hotel, called New 
York, and talked to Steve Huston. And 
what he learned from the red-headed re- 
porter made him grim and determined when 
he finally stalked out to the street where 
Sheriff Cotesworth and Perry Dixon were 
waiting. 

“Drop me at Dr. Blake’s home first,” he 
said to Cotesworth. “Then back to your 
office, Sheriff, before we head for Luana.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
PHANTOM’S INNING 


BOUT half an hour later, 
\ the Phantom was in 
close conversation with 
Cotesworth. Perry 
Dixon sat uncomfort- 
ably waiting in the hall- 
way. Since he had seen 
Mallory lying dead he 
had been growing more 
and more nervous. 

“So you can readily 
see,” the Phantom went 
on, continuing with what 
he had been saying to the sheriff, “that 
your cell room is too small for what I have 
in mind. A bank, however, is a perfect 
prison. Its windews are barred, and the 
doors built purposely strong. I’m sure we 
can work it.” 

“Tl do my part.” Cetesworth grinned 
broadly. “Sounds real interesting.” 

The Phantom nodded and stood up, ready 
now for the trip to the Luana estates in 
Sheriff Cotesworth’s car. 

Perry Dixon accompanied him. 





“T intend to do my level best to find the 
man who killed Mallory,” Dixon said, as 
they drove off. “He must be captured before 
he can do any more damage. And I, for one, 
don’t intend to sit around and wait for him 
to strike first.” 

“The more people hunting him, the bet- 
ter,” the Phantom approved. “Where will I 
drop you? At your house?” 

“Please,” Dixon said. 

They passed the house in which Don Mal- 
lory had been held prisoner. It was not the 
Alyn home, which the Phantom had at first 
believed might be the place where the old 
man had been taken. Dixon said that this 
house belonged to a movie star, now dead. 
The killer had apparently chosen it for this 
reason. There was less chance of anyone’s 
prowling through the place than in any of 
the others, with all this new interest in 
them that had been aroused. 

“Take care now,” the Phantom warned 
Dixon when he let the movie man off in 
front of his own place. “Leck doors and 
windows. Make anyone who knocks identify 
himself and even so, don’t take any chances. 
The murderer may very well be someone 
you trust.” 

“Phantom,” Dixon said, “do you really 
believe that Mallory hid that money, then 
lost his memory, and that the money stayed 
hidden for all these years? And that then 
his memory returned and he came tu-New 
York for help?” 

“TY certainly do,” the Phantom said, with 
a tightening of his lips. “Mallory was 
wounded and kidnaped before he could talk 
in New York. The killer wanted to get at 
that cache before anyone else did. Once he 
had Mallory a prisoner he even tortured the 
actor for information, but didn’t get it. 
Mallory told me that much before he was 
killed.” 

“But not where the money was hidden,” 
Dixon sighed. 

“No—beeause he didn’t trust even me.... 
Here you are, Mr. Dixon. Snoop around all 
you like, but be careful. That is—unless 
you’re the killer.” 

Dixon laughed dryly as he turned away, 
and quickly disappeared into his huge old 
mansion. Candlelight was flickering 
through the windows as the Phantom drove 
away. 

He stopped his car about a quarter of a 
mile from Nancy Alyn’s mansion. He left 
it there and made his cautious way toward 
the rear of the big house. The guards were 
still around, and this time the back door 
was securely locked—to everyone except the 
Phantom who was well-equipped to get past 
anything short of a bank vault. 

The lock gave way under his manipula- 
tions. The brass burglar chain holding the 
door he also partly sawed, partly cut with 
an exceedingly sharp cutting tool. 
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The house was silent, since it was early 
morning. Without making a sound, the 
Phantom reached Anne Alyn’s room and 
scratched on the panels until he heard her 
whispered query. Then she opened the door 
and he stepped inside. 

“Never mind who I look like,” he told her. 
“J’m the Phantom all right. We’ve work to 
do. I need your help. First though, I must 
be sure just how far I can trust you. Re- 
member what happened at the pavilion? 
You told Henderson who I was and where 
he could find me.” 

“T had to,” Anne said frantically. “Scotty 
had followed me there. He told me if I 
didn’t tell the truth, he’d wire the news- 
papers and give them the whole story about 
my mother. And you must remember that I 
told you my mother came first. And my 
father—who knows nothing of all this. It 
would break his heart to know how my 
mother has been suffering, and no telling 
what he would do. He would be justified— 
oh, he would!—but he must be protected 
from becoming a murderer. 

“I love them both—but in all I do down 
here, my mother still comes first. Anyhow, 
I—I thought you could take care of your- 
self. I didn’t wilfully betray you, if that’s 
what you mean. You can trust me. I’ll do 
anything to help.” 

“All right,” the Phantom said. “If this 
works, you'll no longer have to be afraid of 
Henderson. Now about Kurt Otley. How 
much faith do you have in him?” 

“T—don’t know,” Anne confessed. “For 
months he has been begging me to marry 
him. But naturally, with all this happening, 
I couldn’t consider it—I couldn’t think of 
marrying anybody.” 

“But once things quieted down you 
might.” The Phantom grinned. “Now tell 
me where Scotty Henderson sleeps.” 

“Two rooms down the hall on the other 
side,” she said. 

The Phantom tiptoed over to a small 
desk. He wrote a note, sealed it in an en- 
velope and looked up at Anne. 

“Who is in charge of this gang when 
Scotty doesn’t happen to be around?” 

“Why—a man named Leach. They call 
him Nicky.” 

The Phantom wrote that name on the en- 
velope and handed it to Anne. 

“Wait for one hour after I leave, then 
take a walk, find Nicky Leach and give him 
this letter. Say someone from town, riding 
a bicycle brought it and you took it. These 
mugs would know whether or not a car had 
stopped here.” 


“But I’d be supposed to give Scotty any . 


messages that came.” 
“Scotty,” the Phantom told her, “won’t 
be here. Not any more. All set now?” 
“All set,” she replied unsteadily. “I don’t 


know what this is all about, but in one hour 
Leach gets the note.” 

The Phantom nodded and left, to hurry 
down the hall to Scotty Henderson’s room. 
The door was not locked and he was inside 
the room in a flash. Henderson was in bed, 
breathing heavily. The Phantom bent over 
and shook him. 

Henderson opened his eyes. 

“Hello, Scotty,” the Phantom said. 

His fist collided with Henderson’s jaw 
and the blackmailer’s head fell back on the 
pillow. The Phantom pulled him out of bed, 
affixed an effective gag, then draped the un- 
conscious man over his shoulder. 

Some ten minutes later he was stowing 
Henderson into the seat of his car. The 
guards had been evaded and things were 
working well. 


HE Phantom drove to Sheriff Cotes- 
worth’s office. Henderson was thrust 
into the cell with the Qualen brothers and 
Sheriff Cotesworth was bubbling over with 


joy. 

“We're all set,” he told the Phantom. 
“I’ve deputized half a dozen good men. Are 
you sure, sir, this business we planned will 
come off all right?” 

“No reason why it shouldn’t,” the Phan- 
tom said. “We’d better go down and see 
that things are ready. I’ve an idea Scotty 
Henderson’s men will be arriving in town 
at any time now. ” 

The Phantom and Cotesworth were lying 
prone on the hotel roof which overlooked 
the empty bank when the first contingent 
of Henderson’s men appeared. One by one 
they slipped up to the front door. The first 
man found it open and went in. The others 
followed until all were inside. Then six 
men, with rifles, appeared out of the gloom. 
The bank door was slammed shut. Cotes- 
worth laughed in high glee. 

“That does it! We've got ’em all, but I 
still don’t see how it was done.” 

“The trick was so simple it couldn’t fail,” 
the Phantom explained. “I hijacked Hen- 
derson, wrote a note signed with his name, 
telling his first lieutenant to assemble every 
man and come at once to the old bank. That 
Don Mallory had not hidden his money on 
the estates, but had stowed it away in the 
vaults of the deserted bank. They were to 
come and help him get it, enter the bank 
one at a time and wait until Henderson ap- 
peared to tell them where to start digging.” 

“And you’re sure Henderson isn’t the 
man who killed Mallory?” 

“T wish he was,” the Phantom said. “No, 
there were two separate drives to get this 
money. One by Henderson, who was tipped 
off by Anne Alyn’s mother. The other by 
someone who attended that garden party in 
New York. This man knew that Don Mal- 
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lory was not dead, but must only have re- 
cently learned that he was alive, and known 
down here as Crazy Slade. He or his men 
must have attacked Mallory and injured 
him so that his memory returned. But, 
somehow, Mallory got away from them and, 
knowing then who he was, he realized he 
needed help. So he went to New York where 
he believed he could find friends.” 

“Why didn’t he come to me?” Cotesworth 
grumbled. “I’d have been glad to lend him 
a hand.” 

“He couldn’t, Sheriff,” and briefly told 
about the letter Mallory had written which 
he, the Phantom, had found, and the in- 
formation it contained. “Until just a short 
time before Mallory was killed he was 
under the impression that he had murdered 
Crazy Slade. What actually happened was 
that the same killer who is at work today 
was after Mallory’s money those many 
years ago, and killed Slade, who got in his 
way. The killer left hurriedly, then, mean- 
ing to return for Mallory later, when the 
actor recovered consciousness, for the mur- 
derer had knocked him out. 

“But Mallory prevented that. himself, all 
unknowing. When he awoke, with his mem- 
ory gone, and found Crazy Slade’s body, he 


thought he had killed Slade. He changed: 


clothes with the corpse, and tried to hide it. 
It must have been a shock to the killer when 
that body you found in the swamp was iden- 
tified—through the clothes and personal ef- 
fects—as Don Mallory’s body. 

“Probably, after that, the killer had 
given up all thought of ever finding the 





money until somehow, recently, he must 
have learned there was a man hanging 
around Luana, known as Crazy Slade. He 
came to investigate, knowing that long ago 
he had killed Slade, and” 
spread his hands—“you know the rest.” 

“Well”—Cotesworth shrugged—‘“I got 
me three prisoners in my little cell, but I 
think I could squeeze in another. Guess I’d 
better go down and see that those. black- 
mailers can’t get out of the bank. That was 
a good idea, turning it into a jail until I 
could have them transferred to the county 
building.” 

“Tm going back to Luana,” the Phantom 
said. “When I return, Vl have the killer 
for you—or I won’t come back.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
HIDDEN FORTUNE 


HE Phantom found Anne 
Alyn and Kurt Otley on 
the porch of the big 
house. Every one of 
Henderson’s men had 
gone into town on the 
supposed orders from 
Henderson. Anne told 
the Phantom, she now 
felt free. 

“You ean stay free.” 
2 the Phantom said. 
cause Henderson is locked up and so are no 
men. Now wait—lI realize he can say same- 
thing which may be detrimental to your 
(Continued on page 72) 
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CRIME 


WAVE 


By MURRAY LEINSTER 


Nolan passes the hat around—and collects a killer! 


FTER the tenth man in succession 
had given him money and gone 
away, relieved, Detective-ser- 

geant Nolan was definitely disappointed. 

“Murphy,” he said gloomily, “it looks 
like it ain’t goin’ to work!” 

Murphy was the turnkey in charge 
of the detention cells at Headquarters. 
He merely grunted, disappeared, and 
brought in Limpy Morgan. ; 

Limpy was apprehensive. Nolan, 
though, nodded at him with something 
like an apologetic air. 

“I’m sorry, Limpy,” he said ruefully. 
“It was dumb, pinchin’ you, but we got 
a crime wave on our hands. Maybe it’s 
lucky we haven’t hung somebody by ac- 
cident, let alone makin’ a wrong pinch.” 

“Yeah?” said Limpy uncertainly. 

“Yeah,” repeated Nolan. “You know 
all about that First and Merchants’ 
stickup yesterday. That guy had nerve, 
an’ he got away clean. That don’t look 
so good for us cops.” 

Limpy settled uneasily in the chair 
by Nolan’s desk. “Uh-huh,” he ad- 
mitted, without conviction. 

“And we had a murder turn up too,” 
said Nolan. “And a neckin’ couple saw 
somebody dump a car into that old 
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quarry on the Turnertown Pike, drop- 
pin’ it into forty feet of water. That's 
coverin’ up somethin’! We're runnin’ 
around in circles.” 

Limply licked his lips. 

“Yeah. ... That bank job was pretty 
neat. You got any idea who pulled it?” 


Nee grinned more ruefully still. 

“Looked just like a Petey Lahnes 
job, didn’t it, him shooting up the big 
clock an’ all? But we’re not lookin’ for 
Petey. That’s how you happened to be 
jugged.” 

“Look here!” protested Limpy. “I 
got a. alibi, for when that bank job was 
pulled—” 

“Hold it,” said Nolan. “J didn’t mean 
for you to be pinched at all. I wrote a 
memo that I wanted to see you, and 
somebody took it wrong an’ they pinched 
you. But I just wanted to ask you some- 
thing, you bein’ a friend of Petey’s.” 

“T ain’t seen him in a long time,” said 
Limpy agitated. “I—’ 

“T know,” agreed Nolan. “Sure! He’s 
got a bad record, and he was in the pen 
until three weeks ago, an’ this job has 
his name on it. But listen, Limpy. He 
didn’t pull it. He just got out of the 
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pen. He held out to breathe free air 
again. Then he caved. 

“He’s in a bad way. He’s broke an’ 
he needs his friends to help him. He’s 
got a wife, if you remember. I’m tryin’ 
to help him. Can you come through 
with some cash for him? Call it for his 
family, if you don’t want to admit that 
he’s a friend of yours.” 

Limpy squirmed, and then stiffened. 

“Say!” he said with a start. “Is this 
straight?” 

“Pretty straight,” assured Nolan. 
“How much do you kick in?” 

Limpy hesitated, and then fished a 
roll of bills out of his pocket. He handed 
one to Nolan. 

“Tl give you a receipt,” said Nolan. 

He began to write. Limpy blinked. 
Then he peeled off two more banknotes. 

“Take this too,” he said painfully. 
“Kinda new idea, a cop collectin’ for a 
—uh—guy like Petey, with that 
bank—” 

“He didn’t do it,” repeated Nolan. 
He gave Limpy the receipt. “I’m tryin’ 
to figure out why somebody would dump 
a car in that quarry last night. You 
can’t tell what’s back of it. It worries 
me. An’ that murder— We fished a 
fella out of the river. He’d been shot 
and dumped overboard with weights 
tied to him. The ropes came loose. We 
got a regular crime wave, Limpy!” 

“Me, I don’t know a thing,” said 
Limpy earnestly. “Uh—you through 
with me? I ain’t charged with any- 
thing?” 

“Sure. Not a thing,” said Nolan. “I’m 
sorry about the pinch, Limpy. It was 
a mistake. An’ thanks, for Petey.” 

Limpy went out, infinitely relieved 
like the ten men before him. Nolan 
scowled at his back. He pushed a but- 
ton and Murphy came from the back of 
the building. Nolan drummed on his 
desk. 

“It wasn’t him either,” he said curtly. 
“Let’s try Sammy Trevor. He’s just a 
punk, but even punks sometimes think 
they got a bright idea. Trot him in, 
Murphy.” 

Murphy went penderously back to the 
detention cells. He came back with 
Sammy Trevor, who regarded Nolan 
with a cold and fishy eye and an air of 
defiance. 

“I’m havin’ a talk with all of Petey 
Lahnes’ friends I can get brought in to 


see me,” said Nolan heavily. “You fit in, 
don’t you?” 

“What’re you tryin’ todo?” demanded 
Sammy Trevor. “Tryin’ to tie me in 
with that punk? I never had nothin’ to 
do with him!” 

“Okay, then,” said Nolan. “This ain’t 
official. I’m just tryin’ to find out—” 

“Tryin’ to find somebody who'll stool 
on him, huh?” demanded Sammy pugna- 
ciously. “Listen, guy! Go somewheres 
else! Petey Lahnes pulled that bank 
job, an’ you know it! Nobody else was 
ever dumb enough to finish a stick-up 
by shootin’ holes in a clock. 

“That’s his trademark. He’s dumb. 
Plenty dumb! But not dumb enough to 
stick around town after knockin’ off the 
bank! He had a car, didn’t he? He’s 
beat it! You’re wastin’ time tryin’ to 
get a line on him here!” - 

“T’m not tryin’ to get a line on him,” 
said Nolan mildly. 

“Then what’re you talkin’ about?” 
snarled Sammy, “askin’ if he was a 
friend of mine?” 


HE telephone rang by Nolan’s elbow. 
He picked up the instrument. 

“Nolan talkin’.” He listened, nodded 
approvingly. “Swell! Just what I was 
hopin’. It fits in perfect. Okay, guy! 
You know what to do from now on.” 

Sammy Trevor laughed harshly as 
Nolan hung up. 

“Bright guys, you cops!” he said 
scornfully. “Everything open-and-shut, 
and you ain’t even tryin’ to find Petey, 
when he practically signed the job.” 

“Yeah,” said Nolan, “but it wasn’t 
Petey. Not really. Listen, Sammy. He 
just got out of stir, and it broke him. 
He’s through. He’s finished. I sent him 
up for this last stretch, but I feel sorry 
for Petey. I’m tryin’ to raise some 
money to help him out. He’s got a wife 
an’ kids, too. I’m tryin’ to raise a sort 
of fund. How about chippin’ in a few 
bucks to help him along?” 

Sammy Trevor’s normal look of cyni- 
cal shrewdness deepened, and mingled 
with triumphant scorn until all his fea- 
tures looked sharp and spiteful. 

“Takin’ up a collection, huh?” he 
asked. “Because Petey’s sick an’ just 
outa stir an’ can’t help himself! Gonna 
get him a doctor an’ nurses, huh?” 

“Somethin’ like that,” said Nolan. 
“Do you chip in?” 


“Rats, no!” snapped Sammy Trevor 
triumphantly. “I’m on to you! I always 
knew you were a crook an’ a grafter, 
Nolan, an’ now I can prove it! You’rea 
dirty crook, Nolan!” 

He elaborated upon the theme with 
vicious satisfaction, shaking in his tri- 
umphant scorn. Nolan pushed the but- 
ton on his desk. Murphy appeared. 

“You heard ’im,” said Nolan, “Put 
him back in the cooler.” 

Sammy Trevor laughed. 

“T got a lawyer comin’,” he said zest- 
fully. “The newspapers’ll like this story. 
Detective-sergeant Nolan takin’ u a 
collection he says is for a punk who’s 
sick, when that punk is burnin’ u Up the 
roads with forty grand from a stick-up! 
You'll like it, too, in print—I don’t 
think !” 

Nolan regarded Sammy inscrutably. 

“Maybe. But Petey is sick, Sammy. 
Plenty sick, He didn’t pull the stick-up, 
either. Somebody else pulled it an’ put 
Petey’s signature on it. Showin’ off with 
a gun an’ the big clock in the bank. It 
looked like Petey, all right, but I’ve been 
tellin’ my story to everybody in town I 
thought might be dirty enough to frame 
him, an’ you’ re the only one who didn’t 
swallow it.” 

“} knew better,” snarled Trevor. 

“Yeah,” said Nolan. “I guess you did. 
Funny, ain’t it?” 

Sammy Trevor snarled again tri- 
umphantly—and stopped. He suddenly 
went white. 

“You were sure he went off some- 
where in that car he stole,” said Nolan. 
“Or so you said. But y’remember that 
pone call just now? Some cops have 

een divin’ in an old quarry up on the 
Turnertown Pike. 

“They got a cable on a car that some- 
body dumped in there last night, an’ 
what do you think they found? It was 
the car the stick-up man used for his 
getaway, after he took the bank. That’s 
funny, too, Sammy.” 

“What the devil—” 

“The really funny thing, though,” 
added Nolan, va was that Petey Lahnes 
was workin’ up in the machine-shop at 
the pen, an’ he had a accident. His hand 
got gashed. It helped get his term cut 
down. Y’know, he couldn’t use a gun. 
He couldn’t even drive a car. That’s 
why I figured it musta been somebody 
else that knocked off the bank.” 
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AMMY TREVOR made a noise which 
tried to be a snarl, but became much 
too shrill. He was terribly white. 

“An’ to top it all,” said Nolan conver- 
sationally, “Petey drifted ashore this 
mornin’, downstream. He was two days 
dead an’ there was bullets in him, an’ 
the ropes you’d tied weights to were 
danglin’. But the weights had worked 
loose. We didn’t know who’d done it, or 
where to start. But I think I know 
now.” 

“Y’crazy?” gasped Sammy, y’crazy!” 

He burst into hysterical profanity 
which threatened to become a babble. 

“Y’know,” said Nolan suddenly, 
“somethin’ else occurs to me, You ain’t 
got a prison record, and you’ve got a 
license to carry a gun. Maybe you’ve 
been waitin’ for a good set-up for a big 
haul, eh? The gat was on you whea 
y’were picked up for questionin’, too. 

“Y’know, Sammy, I think I’m goin’ to 
have that gun checked with the bullets 
in Petey Lahnes. Maybe I can even get 
a check-up with the bullets you shot off 
in the bank. What d’you think I’m going 
to find out, Sammy? Will a ballistics 
man tell me you did both jobs?” 

Sammy Trevor squealed. Literally. He 
made a crazy, utterly hopeless bolt for 
the door, uttering animal noises of ter- 
ror and rage in sheer frustration. But 
Murphy collared him. He carried Sammy 
Trevor back to the detention cells. 

Presently. Murphy returned. 

“He’s goin’ to crack,” he reported 
scornfully. “Them smart guys, they al- 
ways crack when somethin’ breaks 
wrong. He’ll be howlin’ for a chance to 
confess before night.” 

Detective-sergeant Nolan nodded. He 
did not answer because he was counting 
money. Quite a respectable stack of 
bills, gathered from at least eleven 
friends of Petey Lahnes. When he had 
finished, Nolan fumbled in his own 
pocket and added all the bills he found 
there to the pile. 

“Yeah, he’ll crack,” he said absently. 
“His kind always does. Pretty ce?tain 
his gun is the one we were lookin’ for. 
Say, Murphy. Who’s goin’ off duty 
that’ll take this cash to Petey’s wife an’ 
tell her his friends got it together for 
her? I wouldn’t want to take it myself. 
You see, it was me that sent Petey away 
for this last stretch of his, an’ his wife’s 
got a hate on me for it.” 





Rocky's hand came out with a gat. 


"Keep your trap shut’ 


STRICTLY AGIN THE LAW 


By BENTON BRADEN 


Big-time bank robbers may think they can put it over ona 
hick constable—but they've never met Jed Holsum before! 


but “Rocky” Krytz was not at all 
satisfied. 

“Step on it, Lumpy!” he said tensely. 
“That’s a posse behind us and no doubt 
about it. And they’re gainin’ on us. You 
got to get more speed out of this crate.” 

“I’m pushin’ her just as fast as she'll go, 
Rocky,” “Lumpy” Jarking muttered. “If 
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“HE sedan was making fast time on 
the pike north of Macon Center 


that posse is gainin’ on us we'll just have to 
get ready to start gunnin’ ’em when they 
catch up. How far back are they?” 
Rocky turned his head again and looked 
back. This pike led up and down rolling 
hills. It was only when they reached the 
crest of a hill that he could get a glimpse of 
the three cars that were in hot pursuit. 
“Two or three miles,” he answered, when 
he caught sight of the cars again and made 


a guess. “This is a bad break. I thought 
we was goin’ to have a nice start, thought 
we'd be ten or fifteen miles away before 
they could get after us. But they must have 
had some sort of signal or alarm in that 
bank. Some kick started shootin’ at us be 
fore we got fizty yards away. Then it didn’t 
take ’em long to pile into cars and come 
after us.” : 

Both men scowled bitterly. It had looked 
like an easy job when they had walked into 
the First National Bank of Macon Center. 
The few customers and the cashier of the 
bank hadn’t caused them any trouble at all. 
It had only taken them minutes to stuff 
about twenty thousand dollars in currency 
into a bag, give a final and dire warning, 
and back out of the bank. 

They had coolly walked to their car, got 
in, and driven away. But somebody had 
been tipped that a robbery was in progress. 
A rifle had opened up on them. Rocky, look- 
ing back, could see men running in the 
street some blocks back. Now, out on the 
open road, there was a posse in cars behind 
them, and the posse was slowly closing the 
gap between them. 

“Maybe we'd better take a chance on a 
side road,” Rocky muttered. “That posse 
can only see us when we go over the top of 
a hill. They might miss us and go straight 
on if we turned off.” 

“That’s our best bet,” Lumpy agreed. 
“We'll try it at the next ... Hey, look! 
What's that?” 

Both men blinked as the sedan sped down 
a long, gentle slope. There was a cross-road 
just ahead of them. A procession of about 
fifteen cars was proceeding along that road 
at a moderate rate of speed. Lumpy spotted 
the long black car that was second in the 
column. 

“It’s a funeral procession!” Lumpy ex- 
claimed. “See the hearse? Some farmer is 
bein’ buried. Say, that gives me an idea. 
I’m gonna slow down. If we could get into 
that funeral procession without that posse 
spottin’ us we might fool ’em. They 
wouldn’t figure on that. They’d just glance 
at the procession and figure we’d gone over 
the next hill ahead—straight on. If we can 
just get the right break we're set.” 


HEY got the break. When they reached 

the cross-road just about half of the 
cortege had crossed it. The cars were not 
crowding each other and there was room 
for Lumpy to make his maneuver. He 
braked the car hard as he came up, then 
turned his wheel to the left, swung the 
sedan in between two cars of the proces- 
sion. It was a close squeeze but he made it 
without touching either of the other cars. 

“We made it,” Rocky exulted. “And no 
one in the posse could have seen it. Now 
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I'll keep. my eyes open and see what the 
posse does when it reaches the cross-road.” 
Rocky gtinned about three minutes later. 
The procession was well away from the 
cross-road now. Those three cars in the 
posse didn’t even hesitate. They kept right 
on the pike and sped on north. Rocky 
patcned until they went out of sight over a 
ill. 

“It’s okay, Lumpy,” he chuckled. “They 
fell for it slick as a whistle. They may go 
twenty miles before they tumble that we 
have ditched them. Now all we got to do is 
stiek in this procession and nobody will 
ever suspect that we ain’t some of the 
mourners.” 

The cortege continued its peaceful jour- 
ney. The road began to wind into a wooded 
section. It was a narrow dirt road and 
there was no other traffic on it at the time. 
Finally they came out of the woods. Two 
hundred yards ahead and at the right side 
of the road there was a white wooden 
church. In the rear of it the white stones 
of a cemetery showed. 

“This is where they’re goin’,” Rocky 
said. “Some farmer died, like I said, and 
they’re havin’ the funeral here at this coun- 
try church, to plant him in that graveyard 
just behind it. Now here’s what we'll do. 
We'll drive right in there with ’em. We'll 
park our sedan and go right in the church 
with ’em. Nobody ever asks any questions 
at a funeral. And if any officers come 
prowlin’ down this road they’ll never dream 
that our car is parked out here and we are 
calmly sittin’ in the church while some 
preacher spouts off on the good qualities of 
the late departed. Stick right with ’em. 
We can’t miss on this.” 

Lumpy nodded and obeyed. He drove 
right into the churchyard and parked the 
sedan inconspicuously with the other cars. 
They stood with solemn faces while the 
casket was carried into the church. Then 
they went in with the others and sat down 
in a pew that was well to the rear. No one 
seemed to pay them the slightest attention. 
Three women stood by the organ and began 
to sing a hymn. When they finished the 
preacher made a long prayer. It was evi- 
dent that this was going to be a long serv- 
ice. That didn’t displease the two bandits. 

Rocky nudged Lumpy with his elbow . 
when the preacher began to deliver the 
funeral sermon. 

“I don’t care how long he spouts off,” 
Rocky whispered. “By the time we get out 
of here nobody will ever think of us still 
bein’ so close to Macon Center. All we'll 
have to do is head south and stick to side 
roads. It'll be a cinch.” 

The preacher obliged them by being ex- 
ceptionally long-winded. For an hour and a 
quarter he quoted from the Scriptures and 
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expounded on the sterling qualities of the 
deceased. Then the funeral was concluded 
by the singing of two more hymns. 

Even then, Rocky and Lumpy were given 
still more time. The whole congregation 
moved from the church to the burial 
grounds in the rear. Rocky and Lumpy 
moved to the side of the church and 
watched from a short distance. They waited 
there until the graveside services were al- 
most over. 

“We've stalled as long as we can,” Rocky 
decided. “We better get in our car and beat 
it. Some of those people, now that the 
funeral is all over, will get too sociable. 
They’ll probably want to know who we are. 
Come on. Let’s get out on the road before 
they get back to their cars.” 

They turned and walked back to the 
parking space. They didn’t see anyone until 
they reached their car. Then a tall, lanky 
man in a suit that fit him too tightly ap- 
peared in front of them. He had a long, 
solemn face and an Adam’s apple that 
bobbed up and down as he spoke. 

“Just a minute,” he said. “I want to talk 
to you fellers.” 

“We ain’t got no time to talk,” Rocky 
said shortly. “We're in a hurry.” 

“Maybe you ain’t in such a hurry as you 
think you are,” the tall man said pointedly. 
“You stay right where you are. I’ll tell you 
when you can go.” 

“What's the idea?” Rocky asked nastily. 
“Who are you?” : 

“I’m Jed Holsum. The lawfully elected 
constable of this township. I don’t recollect 
seein’ you fellers around here before. You 
don’t live around here, do you?” 

“No, we don’t,” Rocky admitted. “What 
of it? There ain’t no law against our at- 
tendin’ this funeral, is there?” 

“No, I don’t reckon there is,” Constable 
Holsum conceded slowly. 

“Then leave us alone. We got an impor- 
tant meeting to attend in about an hour. 
We ain’t got no time to waste. Let’s go, 
Lumpy.” 

“You ain’t leavin’ just yet!” the con- 
stable said with authority. “I’m sworn to 
enforce the laws and I’m goin’ to do it. I 
can take you right into Macon Center and 
put you in jail. And, everything considered, 
I think that’s just what I’ll do. Maybe you 
won’t be so smart aleck when you see the 
bars on your cell.” 

“You'll have to make another guess, Con- 
stable!” Rocky snapped as his right hand 
came out with a gun in it. “Take a look at 
this gat, Constable. Now you get right into 
the back seat of that sedan when Lumpy 
unlocks the doors and behave yourself. If 
you don’t you’re liable to wind up as a per- 
manent resident of that underground hotel 
behind the church—just like that guy that 


was just planted. Keep your trap shut and 
do as we tell you—or you'll get it!” 


HE constable’s mouth dropped open as 
_i£ he stared at the gun and the snarling 
face behind it. His Adam’s apple went up 
and down fast as he gulped in surprise. . 
Lumpy jumped over and unlocked the doors 
of the sedan. They had-locked it because 
they had left the money in the car. The 
constable didn’t have any chance to argue 
the question. He got into the back seat. 
Rocky got in with him, holding his gun 
ready for quick action. 

Lumpy took his place at the wheel and 
backed the car out, turned around, and 
drove out to the road. They started west in 
the same direction the procession had been 
headed. 

“Take it easy, Lumpy,” Rocky directed. 
“Don’t drive too fast. When you hit a road 
that looks like it ain’t traveled much, turn 
south. They’ll all figure that we went on 
north somewhere so we shouldn’t have any - 
trouble at all. You just sit there and keep 
still, Constable. You start yappin’ and I'll 
crack you over the head with this gat. Be- 
have yourself and we'll let you out in some 
quiet spot when we’re sure we're in the 
clear.” 

The constable didn’t argue the point. He 
sat quietly and only glanced occasionally at 
the gun that menaced his side. Rocky was 
careful about the way he held that weapon. 
He had too much experience to give a-¢oun- 
try constable any chance to grab it. 

Constable Jed Holsum’s face began to as- 
sume a red hue. A slow-thinking man, his 
anger was equally slow to mount. But this 
to him was a terrible disgrace. The good 
citizens of Lakeside Township had elected 
him constable and he had failed them. It 
made him mad to think of it. His face got 
still redder. He was gradually achieving a 
“slow burn.” 

After two miles Lumpy turned south on 
a narrow dirt road. It was smooth, and 
Lumpy rolled the car along easily at thirty 
miles an hour. The road made a little turn 
and the car rolled down a gentle slope to a 
small wooden bridge. Lumpy didn’t even 
slow for that little bridge. The car rolled 
onto it without a jolt. But it was different 
when the car rolled off the other end of the 
bridge. The approach had washed out a 
ele there and the car bounced and bounced 

ard. 

Rocky wasn’t expecting that. He left his 
seat and went up in the air. Instinctively 
he threw out his arms to grab for support. 
Constable Holsum was better acquainted 
with the roads of Lakeside Township than 
Rocky was. Only yesterday he had phoned 
County Commissioner Rankin and urged 
him to have that approach fixed up. He was 
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acted teo quickly. The constable didn’t go 
ape the air. He was set for that heavy 
jolt. 

His left shot out and grabbed Rocky’s 
gun as Rocky was descending. His big bony 
right hand crunched against Rocky’s jaw 
at the exact moment that Rocky’s pants set- 
Hed on the cushions again. Rocky went out 
cold. 

The constable leaned forward as he 
jerked the gun from Rocky’s hand. He put 
the muzzle of the gun just behind Lumpy’s 
ear. 

“I reckon you’d better stop this vehicle 
right now,” he said. “If you don’t I’ll have 
to hit you and then stop it myself.” 

Lumpy had turned halfway around as he 
sensed the commotion in back of him. He 
had had to hang onto the wheel when the 
ear had bounced. He didn’t have a chance 
to go for a gat before that steel was behind 
his ear. He gritted his teeth in disgust as 
he brought the sedan to a stop. The con- 
stable warily took two guns from Lumpy, 
then got another one from Rocky’s shoulder 
holster. He made Lumpy get out of the 
car and drag Rocky to the road by his feet. 

It was a minute before Rocky sat up and 
stared stupidly about him. 

“Now I ain’t goin’ to give you no chance 
to get the best of me again,” Constable 
Holsum said sternly. “We won’t try to do 
any drivin’. It’s only eight miles from here 
to Macon Center. We’ll walk it. You two 
@w walk along about ten feet in front of 
me so I can keep my eyes on you. Get up, 
you. Move out!” 

They walked a mile, then reached an in- 
tersecting main highway that was paved 
with concrete. They had gone only a few 
hundred yards on that road when two cars 
roared up. Men leaped from them and ran 
toward the constable and his prisoners. The 
constable looked surprised when he saw 
Sheriff Duckworth. And there was Henry 
Alden, cashier of the First National Bank. 

“He’s got ’em!” Alden cried. “That’s the 
pair!” 

“How’d you do it, Jed?” Sheriff Duck- 
worth asked excitedly. “How’d you catch 
"em ?” \ 

“To tell the truth I was kind of forced 
into it,” Jed said, looking a little puzzled at 
the men who were crowding around him. 
“They made me get in the car with ’em. 
Had a gun on me. I reversed the picture 
when we hit a bump on that approach to 
Mud Creek Bridge. Then I just decided I’d 
walk ’em on in.” 

“But how did you tumble to ’em, Jed?” 
the sheriff asked eagerly. “How did you 
spot them in the first place.” 

“Why, I caught them violatin’ the law, 
Sheriff,” Jed explained. “You know, you 
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should keep an eye on funerals at Lakeside 
Church. So I was bringin’ up the rear of 
the Jim Tucker procession when these fel- 
lers showed up in their sedan. They vio- 
lated the law. I didn’t intend to arrest them 
in the first place. I was only goin’ to give 
them a warnin’. But they got mean about 
it and one of ’em pulled a gun on me. 

“Even yet I ain’t told ’em what I’m takin’ 
’em in for. When they joined that proces- 
sion they should have waited for it to go by 
and then come in as the last car. But these 
fellers almost hit one of the other cars 
when they butted into the middle of the 
procession. You know what you told me, 
Sheriff. You told me that bustin’ into the 
middle of a funeral procession was strictly 
agin the law.” 


MANSIONS OF DESPAIR 
(Continued from page 64) 


mother. But neither Scotty nor his men 
will talk for publication for a few days. 
Meanwhile, it’s up to you, Otley.” 

Otley nodded. “I’ve thought of the same 
thing many times, but it couldn’t be worked 
unless Henderson was temporarily throt- 
tled. I’ll have the story of Anne’s mother 
in tomorrow’s column. I’ll tell it in my next 
broadcast—how she has been made an inno- 
cent victim. Which happens to be the truth. 
By the time Henderson talks, his story will 
be worthless.” 

“Exactly,” the Phantom agreed. “Now 
T’ll give you another story break.” 

Otley grinned. “But I thought you sus- 
pected me of killing that New York police 
officer—along with everyone else with 
movie connections who was at that garden 
party.” 

“You are not suspected any longer,” the 
Phantom told him. “I know who the killer 
is. But first let’s find the money Don Mal- 
lory cached away these many years ago.” 

“You know where that is?” Anne cried. 
“T looked in the cellar a little while ago. 
Mother told Scotty that Mallory may have 
hidden his money in the cellar of this house. 
And when I saw the cellar, I knew he had.” 

“Let’s have a look,” the Phantom said. 

They took candles and hurried to the cel- 
lar. In it were many huge solid cement 
mounds, all of which had been chipped 
away, in part by Henderson’s men. The 
Phantom laughed. 

“And they say crooks don’t like to work 
for their money. Believe me, those men 
labored—and for nothing. You see, Mallory 
was a cautious man. He created probable 
hiding places in three or four of these man- 
sions so if anyone hunted the money, they’d 
have to spend a long time finding out he 
had tricked them. Come on—we’re going to 
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CHaU 
me.” 

The Phantom, Anne and Otley moved si- 
lently through the night until they reached 
the pavilion. 

“Mallory concealed his money in this 
pavilion,” the Phantom explained in a low 
voice. “The more obvious hiding places in 
the mansions were to throw crooks off. As 
he was dying, Mallory scratched a crude 
drawing of the pavilion on the floor and 
covered it with a rug. I discovered it. 

“Otley, see if you can remove that cement 
fish’s head which decorates the top of the 
stairway. I’ll try the one on the other side. 
I’m sure it can be removed because Mallory 
raided his fortune before he went to New 
York, and if he’d found it necessary to dig 
for the stuff, we'd see signs of it.” 

Minutes later Otley gave a low cry. The 
Phantom and Anne hurried to the col- 
umnist’s side. Otley had succeeded in mov- 
ing the ornamental fish’s head atop the 
cement guide post beside the steps. The 
Phantom finished the job of: removing it 
and turned the ray of his small flash into 
the hollow shell of cement. 

There lay Don Mallory’s money, still held 
together by the wrappings of the bank 
which had been defunct for so many years. 
It was obvious now that the cache had been 
opened recently and this accounted for the 
money Mallory had been carrying when he 
reached New York. There were boxes of 
jewels also—a small, easily convertible for- 
tune because of which several men had died, 
and a blackmailer had risked much to lay his 
hands on. For this a man once honest had 
turned crook and killer. 
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Had Never Written a Line 
Sells Article Before 
Completing Course 


“Before completing the N.1.4, course, 7 
sold a feature to Sereenland Magazine for 
$50. Thet resulted in on imnvediote as- 
signment to do another for the seme maga- 
zine. After gaining confidence with suc- 
cessive feature stories, I am now working 
into the fiction fidd. Previous to enrolling 
in the N.1.4., I had never written a line 
for publication, nor seriously ezpected te 
do so,”——Gene E. Levent, 116 West Acenuo 
28, Los Angeles, Cat. 


How do you know 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tricd? : 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training 
under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, 
waiting for the day to come when you will awaken all 
of a sudden to the discovery, “I am a writer’? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you 
probably never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. 
Doctors must be internes. Engineers must be draftemen. 
We all know that, in our time, the egg does come before 
the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he 
(or she) has been writing for some time. That is why so 
many authors and writers spring. up out of the news- 
paper business. The day-to-day necessity of writing— 
of gathering material about which to write—develops thcir 
talent, their background and their confidence as nothing 
else could. : ‘ 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases 
its writing instruction on journalism—continuous writing 
—the training that has produced so many successful 


thors. . ee 
Sore Learn to Write by writing 


Nees Institute training is based on the New 
York Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps you 
writing in your own home, on your own time. Week by 
weck you receive actual assignments, just as if you were 
right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing 
is individually corrected and constructively criticized. 
Thoroughly experienced, practical, active writers are re- 
sponsible for this instruction. Under such sympathetie 
guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying to 
copy some one else’s writing trieks) you are rapidly de- 
veloping your own distinctive, self-flavored style—undcr- 
going an experience that has a thrill to it and which at 
the same time develops in you the power to make your 
feelings articulate, 

Many people who should be writing become awestruck 
by fabulous stories about millionaire authors and, there- 
fore, give little thought to the $25, $50, and $100 or more 
that can often be earned for material that takes little 
time to write—stories, articles on business, astrology, local 
events, gardening, war activities, 
home-making, ete.—things that can 
easily be turned out in leisure 
hours, and often on the impulse of 
the moment. 


A chance to test yourself 
Our unique FREE Writing Apti- 
tude Test tells whether you possess 
the fundamental qualities neces- 
sary to successful writing—acute 
observation, dramatic instinct, cre- 
ative imagination, etc. You'll en- 
joy taking this test. The coupon 
will bring it, without obligation. The Canadian Bank 
Newspaper Institute of America, of Commerce, Mont- 
One Park Avenue, N. Y. 16, N. Y. | reat. 

(Founded in 1925) 
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lock repairing} 
watch and clock cP B] hands of Mallory’s killer. 


charge of this without delay.” The Phan- 
tom replaced the heavy fish’s head of ce- 
ment. “I don’t even know whose fortune it 
is now, but I do know it won’t fall into the 
Don’t mention 
that we found it. Incidentally, Otley, where 
were you for the last three hours?” 

Otley winced. “I thought I’d passed be- 
yond suspicion. However, I have an alibi. 
I was with Paul Ross, trying to get him to 
give me the whole story of what happened 
when those mansions were deserted. Jack- 
ae came in and stayed with us for a while 
also. 

“Thank you,” the Phantom said. “We’ll 
go over to Jackson’s place.” 


AUL ROSS and Perry Dixon were both 

in Jackson’s huge mansion when the 
Phantom arrived with Otley and Anne. The 
Phantom led them into the spacious living 
room and closed the door. 

“Well, Phantom,” Jackson said nervously, 
“what brings you here tonight? Don’t tell 
me that, at last, you’ve discovered who is 
responsible for all this?” 

“Yes, I have,” the Phantom answered. 

“There were two criminal forces at work. 
One is now out of the picture. The other 
was headed by a man who is now in this 
room. His band of crooks was composed of 
four brothers. Four deadly young men will- 
ing to murder for a share in Mallory’s for- 
tune. Two of these young men are dead—a 
pretty object lesson that sometimes easy 
money is costly. The other two are locked 
up.” 
“Now just a moment!” Jackson snapped. 
“You have directly accused one of us here. 
It’s time you said which one you believe is a 
killer.” 

“T intend to,” the Phantom said dryly. 
“Let me begin this way. Some days ago the 
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sibly to see about selling it, but in reality to 
investigate a white-haired old man who had 
been hanging around the estates for a 
long time, an old man known as Crazy 
Slade. The killer had only recently dis- 
covered that. He knew the man was not 
Slade, because long ago he had killed Slade. 
But he had no more than set eyes on the old 
man than he knew he was Don Mallory, 
whom he had believed had been found dead 
in the swamp twenty years ago. He was 
quite certain of his identification, because 
he had known Don Mallory well.” 

“Which eliminates me,” Otley said 
quickly. 

“Quite right.” The Phantom inclined his 
head in a curt nod. “The moment the killer 
recognized Mallory, he again remembered 
the fortune Mallory was supposed to have 
concealed. He needed help to uncover it, 
and he knew the Qualen family, so he hired 
the four sons. He set them on the old man 
to make him tell where his money was 
cached, in the belief that even an amnesia 
victim, which he had now discovered Mal- 
lory to be, would not have forgotten that. 

“Those Qualen boys were not noted for 
gentleness. They assaulted Mallory, injur- 
ing him so badly that his memory returned. 
He managed to get away from them when 
they must have left him for a few moments, 
believing him to be unconscious. 

“In some way the killer heard that the 
supposed Crazy Slade had been seen around 
the railroad station. He sent one of the 
‘Quaiens there, and he learned that the old 
man had purchased a ticket for New York 
and paid for it with old-type bills. The 
killer realized then that Mallory had tapped 
his fortune, and would go to New York to 
find his old friends. He also cannily realized 
that the tender attentions of the Qualens 
must have been instrumental in restoring 
Mallory’s memory, if he knew enough to 
head for New York. So taking two of the 
Qualens with him, the killer wangled plane 
accomodations and beat Mallory to the big 
city. 

“Mallory’s closest friends had been you, 
Jackson, you, Ross, and you, Dixon. All the 
killer had to do was keep tabs on two of 
you, and he knew that sooner or later Mal- 
lory would show up. 

“He did—at the garden party. The 
Qualen boys were handy, having trailed two 
of you gentlemen there. The killer con- 
tacted them, murdered the policeman who 
got in his way, and had Mallory kidnaped. 

“Scott Henderson appeared down here, 
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CAN WE KNOW 

OUR PAST LIVES? 
Does personality survive death? Do experi- 
ences of past lives cling to our consciousness ' 
—as the scent of a flower lingers on? There are 
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by Anne Alyn’s mother to get rid of him 
until after she had made a successful come- 
back on the screen.” 

Otley saw that the others did not under- 
stand. 

“Henderson’s a prize heel,” he explained. 
“Anne’s mother married him years ago, and 
he deserted her in less than a month. She 
heard, on what she thought was good au- 
thority, that he was dead. When she mar- 
ried the man who became Anne’s father, 
she believed she was a widow. 

“Then, after all this time, and just when 
she was staging a come-back, Henderson 
appeared and started to blackmail her, 
threatening to swear she knew he was alive 
when she contracted a bigamous marriage, 
that they had been in communication with 
each other. Anne’s mother foolishly paid, 
until demands became so high she couldn’t. 

“T begged her to let me explode the whole 
mess in my column and gain public sym- 
pathy by telling the whole truth. But she 
was afraid to. Now with Henderson locked 
up, anything he can say, after my story ap- 
pears, will be just too bad—for him. Anne’s 
mother can get an annulment of her mar- 
riage to him, easily, and marry Anne’s 
father again.” 

“Henderson won’t even know the truth is 
being told, for a time, at least,” the Phan- 
tom said grimly. “But now for a worse 
criminal than Henderson—a murderer. 
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because he thought he had murdered Crazy 
Slade when the killer in question had tried, 
twenty years ago, to get the actor’s money. 
Crazy Slade caught him hunting the money 
when he came back from Hollywood, and 
Slade was murdered. Mallory came along. 
The killer knocked him unconscious, but 
meant to come back when he awoke. When 
Mallory did wake up, he had lost his mem- 
ory and found himself near a dead man. He 
assumed he had killed Slade, so he took his 
place, hid Slade’s body, and when it was 
found it was believed to be that of Don 
Mallory.” 


IXON leaped to his feet excitedly. 
“So when Mallory did regain his 
memory only a few days ago,” he burst out, 
“the first thing he did was to go looking for 
the man who had tried to kill him and steal 
his fortune! Only that man could prove that 
Mallory hadn’t killed Slade. He came look- 
ing fér—you, Jackson!” 
“He came to me as a friend!” 
yelled. “I haven’t killed anyone!” 
“Jackson,” the Phantom broke in, “just 
why did you lie to me about Don Mallory not 
being in your house? I saw you let him in.” 
“Mallory made me promise not to tell,” 
Jackson said. “Because he was afraid. Yes, 
he did come to me. He said he couldn’t re- 
member where he’d hidden his money and 
wanted my help.” 
“It wasn’t Mallory who came to see you,” 
~the Phantom said coldly. “It was the mur- 
derer, disguised as Mallory. A perfect job, 
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heart's content. 
words and music . 





Here you have a 
great volume 
which contains fa- 
nlous cowboy songs 
and mountain 
ballads along with 
words and music. 
Imagine yourself 
singing these 


“qual MOUNTAIN 
BALLADS 
WITH WORDS AND MUSIC 






Now sing all the famous cowboy songs, old- 


time songs and enjoy famous poems and recitations to your 


These are original mountain ballads with 
. the kind that our cowboys still sing out 


on the prairies and deep in the heart of Texas. 
songs our real he-men amuse themselves with when alone, 
or to fascinate, attract and lure cowgirls to their hearts. 
songs and recitations have lived traditionally with Americans, 
and will live forever because they still hold fascination and 
afford wholesome fun and recreation. 


Famous] 
“OLD TIME | 
me 





When good fel- 
lows get together, 
no matter what 
tune is the hit of 
the day, sooner or 
later they will ail 
start singing 
“Sweet Adeline’ 
and many other 


RECITATIONS 






Now thrill others 
he way you have 

been thrilled with 
“The Shooting of 

Dan McGrew,” 
“The Spell of the 

Yukon,” “The 
Face on_the Bar; 

room Floor, 
“Boot: 


whe ight: famous tunes in 8, Boots 

low rar vel aHeEe the American way. Boots,’’ and hun? 
those hilarious This volume in- dreds of other 
parties when  ¢ludes dozens, yes, Kipling — poems, 


everyone wants to 
sing. You will be 
Popular because 


you know then 
and you will be 
happier when you 
sing them. Spe- 
cial price. 


50¢ 


hundreds of the 
songs with musio 
you will want to 
Temember and 
wanttosing 
again. Order your 
copy while the 
limited supply is 
available at 


along with dozens 
and dozens of fa- 
mous recitations 
«+. now memorize 
these truly Amer- 
ican odes and 
watch your popu- 
larity increase. 


50¢ 


They’re the 


These 


‘a4QnefRe' 


SENDNOMONEY 


The price of each of the above books is an amazing bargain 
at 50¢ a copy. Order all 3 and enjoy still a further saving, 
making one book free because the entire sct of 3 costs you 
only $1.00. Rush coupon now. You take no risk. If not 
satisfied after 5 days; return for full refund. 
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PICKWICK COMPANY, Dept. 9510 
73 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Send books checked below at once in plain wrapper. 
(eash or moncy order) 


T enclose 


t 

| 

i 

i O Send all 3 books. 

i Send books checked: 

— © Famous Cowboy Songs and Mountain Ballads. 
I O Famous Old-Time Songs. 1) Famous Poems and Recitations. 
GENAWES Saas crieec seeceeee 
[ sTrEETr 
i 

: 





0 If C. O. D. preferred, mark X in box, ak coupon, and 
pay postman $1 plus 38¢ posta, 
ea omnes Ein 384 postage SOP 


) 
20¢% additional for Canada ] 
i] 











Guard Health 


FREE BOOK—On Chronic Ailments 


STOMACH ff LOW 
d CONDITIONS ff VITALITY, 


LIVER & KIDNEY Bi 
DISTURBANCES By 
















ne 


BACKACHE Jes 
PHYSICAL 
WEAKNESS 












A y RE) rs 
oustes NI AA CONSTIPATION 
TROUBLES Ns A.CONSTIPATION | 
: S ARTHRITIS. 
PILES FAT FISTULA 
(HEMORRHOIDS) [st RECTAL BREEUMATISN 
HAST] ABSCESS ANEW 







40-page FRED BOOK—tells facts about 
Piles, Rectal Abscess, Fistula und other 
rectal and colon disorders; also related 
ailments and latest corrective treatments. 
Thornton & Minor Clinic, Suite 1056, 926 





McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Externally 
Caused 


ACNE, BLACKHEADS, OILY SKIN, RED PATCHES 
Discouraged by soaps and salves? SEBOLINE applied 
nightly often shows improvement in a week. Money Back 
if not completely satisfied after 2 weeks. Skin Speciale 
ist Prescription. SENT ON TRIAL. You risk nothing. , 


FREE cabacrassment any longer. WRITE TODAY, 
‘rassment any longer. ° 
Seboline Lab., Dept. 1-1, P.0, 850, Independence, Mo. 


BooKKEEPERS— 


Earn money at home posting journal 
entries. Permanent. Interesting. Profitable. 


ELLIS BUSINESS SERVICE 
BOX 101 ¢ CEDAR GROVE, N. C. 


POEMS WANTED 


To be set to music, 





Send your song poem today for free 


examination by nationally famous hit composer who has had 


over 325 songs published. Our new 6 step plan is most liberal 
and complete ever offered. Write today for free booklet. 


SCREENLAND RECORDERS 
DEPT. C HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


PSORIASIS—ECZEMA 
ENJOY SUMMER’S PLEASURES 
You Can Have a Clean Skin! It Is Possible! 
WN se cee E N = EX ao uheac ee scans 
SENSATIONAL RESULTS REPORTED BY MANY! 


YOUR SKIN CLEARS OR MONEY BACK IN TWO WEEKS! 
regular size botile. Send currency or Money 








$7100 Order, or sent ©.0.D. Write TODAY! 
“EN-EX” COMPANY 
755 Society for Savings Bidg., e Cleveland, Ohio 


Protect your idea with a 
patent. Don’t delay. Get 


INVENTORS Free “Patent Guide.” 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
48-3 Adams Building Washington, D. C. 


NL OLD LEG. TROUBLE 


- Easy to use Viscose Method heals many old 











leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for TRIAI. 
Describe your trouble and get FREE BOOK. 
~ _T, G. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 

(40 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ilinole 


He ate yee Wey 2 Ed LLIULLLITU WU Ue 
lieve that both you, and one other man who 
knew Mallory in the old days, did come 
down here to aid him—but that is not say- 
ing I don’t believe his hidden fortune had 
considerable to do with your interest. How- 
ever, that is by the way. Right now we have 
another matter on hand. ” 

His eyes bored into one of the men before 
him. 

“Dixon,” he said accusingly, “you could 
have tricked anyone easily. You’ve always 
liked to appear in make-up and fool people.” 

Dixon’s eyes narrowed. “Are you trying 
to accuse me on flimsy evidence like that?” 

“No, I’ve something to prove your guilt 
beyond question. First, I looked for an ex- 
pert archer, who could seize a bow and ar- 
row and shoot it on the spur of the moment. 
You filled the bill, Dixon. Once, when you 
were perfecting yourself for the réle of 
Robin Hood—which you did not get—you 
became highly proficient in handling a bow 
and arrow. No other suspect had such ex- 
perience. 

“Also, when Mallory was murdered, Ot- 
ley, Jackson and Ross had alibis. They were 
here together. You were at the hotel, and 
you killed Mallory as a last resort, when you 
couldn’t find his money, and he recognized 
you as the man who had been trying to, and 
had injured him so terribly. You and the 
Qualens tried to kill me in a New York sub- 
way after you learned I was investigating. 
You did not want me to come here. You 
wore a disguise to make you look like Mal- 
lory then, also. 

“You are the only one of the suspects who 
was here in Florida just before Mallory put 
in his appearance in New York. I discov- 
ered that through contacts I have in New 
York. I first suspected you, on meeting you 
down here, when you said Harmon had 
called you in New York to tell you that real- 
estate agents were buying up property here, 
and you had come to see if you could sell 
yours. I talked to Harmon, and he had done 
nothing of the sort. You heard that after 
you reached here, and used it as an excuse 
for being on the scene. You still hoped to 
torture Mallory into telling where his cache 
was—before killing him.” 

Suddenly he screeched, jumped to his feet 
and leaped for the Phantom. He was un- 
armed, but madness, brought on by sheer 
desperation, gave him courage. He was 
within arm’s length of the Phantom when a 
fist hit him and sent him reeling back. 

Otley leaped on him. Jackson and Ross 
joined in.... 

When Sheriff Cotesworth arrived, Dixon 
was tied and waiting for him. The Phantom 
related his story, then drew back while the 
others added their parts. 

When they had finished, Cotesworth 
looked around. The Phantom was not in the 
room. 
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Phantom walked down what had been a 
paved private thoroughfare in the colony of 
Luana of another day. In the deserted man- 
sions he passed were the ghosts of past 
glories. Here, in this desolation, murder 
had been hatched and had lain dormant for 
years until the cupidity of the murderer 
was again aroused. 

Few of the Phantom’s cases had their 
roots as far back as this one, but as he 
wandered along the silent, darkened area, 
he knew that somewhere else other crimes 
were being concocted. Somewhere shrewd, 
evil brains were busily engaged in thinking 
of ways to cheat and back-stab their way 
to easy money. 

He also knew that the Phantom Detective 
would be there to block their way. 

The Phantom whistled softly as he 
walked along. He enjoyed this peace, but it 
was not for him. His place was in the front 
lines of the battle against crime. 


Death Pulls the Strings At 
a Puppet Show! 








The Mysterious Murder of a Beautifu? 

Young Dancing Girl Plunges Richard 

Curtis Van Loan into One of the Most 

Bafling Cases He Has Ever Been 

Called Upon to Solve! Thrills on Every 
Page of 


MURDER OF A 
MARIONETTE 


By ROBERT WALLACE 


Next Issue’s Book-Length 
Phantom Novel 


Wie WAR BONDS 


A GRAND TOTAL OF 


IN PRIZES 2 Z 
OR YOUR IDEAS. NN an 


Midwest Radio Corporation—since 1920, famous for fine 
radios, and their factory-to-you selling plan with savings up 
to 50%—looks to the post-war future. To build the kind 
of radio you want, they ask you now to submit a letter on 
the subject: “What | Want In My Post-War Radio."’ For the 
11 best letters, Midwest will give $1,000.00 in War Bonds. 
Letters must not exceed 200 words and you may send as 
many entries as you wish. Letters will be Judged on the 
practical value of the ideas contained therein and the deci- 
sion of the judges will be final. §n case of ties, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. All entries must be postmarked not 
later than midnight December 31, 1944. Contest is open to 
all except employees of Midwest Radio Corporation, | their 
advertising agency, and members of their families. Winners 
will be notiied on January 31, 1945. Prizes will be 
awarded as follows: 


First Prize ........-$500 in War Bonds 
Second Prize ......$200in War Bonds 
Third Prize ........$100 in War Bonds 
and eight prizes cf a $25 War Bond eaclt. 





























Send your entry to Contest 
Editor at the address 
shown below. 








MIDWEST 
RADIO CORP. 
Dept. 62A, Cincinnati 2, O. 


WILLIAM W. LORD 


“SUPERMIND” 


WORLD'S GREATEST PSYCHIC 


THREE 
PERSONAL QUESTIONS 


answered confidentially upon receipt of let« 
handwriting and one dollar. Give birthdate. 





ter 
LORD, 20 W. Jackson Dept. R-104 Chicago 4, ill. 


If Ruptured 


in your 


Try This Out 


Modern Protection Provides Great Comfort 
and Holding Security 


Without Torturous Truss Wearing 


An “eye-opening” revelation in sensible and com- 
fortable reducible rupture protection may be yours for 
the asking, without cost or obligation. Simply send 
name and address to William S. Rice, Inc., Dept. 34-L, 
Adams, N, Y., and full details of the new and different 
Rice Method will be sent you Free. Without hard 
fiesh-gouging pads or tormenting pressure, here’s a 
Support that has brought joy and comfort to thou- 
sands — by releasing them from Trusses with springs 
and straps that bind and cut. Designed to securely 
hold a rupture up and in where it belongs and yet 
give freedom of body and genuine comfort. For full 
information — write today! 
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“¢ ASTHIMADOR 


The medicated smoke of Dr. R. 
Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR aids in 
reducing the severity of asthmae 
tic attacks — helps make breathe 
ing easier. ASTHMADOR is econs 
omical, dependable, uniform— its 
quality more than ever insured 
by rigid laboratory control of 
potency. Use ASTHMADOR in 
powder, cigarette, or pipe mix. 
ture form. At any drugstore —try! 
ASTHMADOR today! 






















AAATIC LIQUID MAK 


PHOTOS ABPEAR \ 


On Scarfs, Ties, Stationery, Ete. 


roduce any snapshot on cloth, leather, wood, 
Paper, Simply apply liquid. Like magic photo ap- 
ars Within 2 minutes in broad daylight. Harm- 
ss to negative. Won’t wash off. Full colors in- 
cluded. Complete kit for 100 photos only $1.29. 
Send no money, just name. Pay postman $1.20 
plus few cents postage on delivery. Or send res withorder and 
&& postpaid, (Canada $1.50 money order only.) Or. 
& M Mig.Co., Dept. 350, 229 W. Breckenridge Loutsvitte Ky. 







Many Finish in 2 Years 
ul as time and abilities permit. Course 
oa to resident school work—prepares for colleg@ 
entrance exams. Standard H.S. exts plied. Diploma. 


subjects if de~ 
‘or advancement im 


e important fc 
ine ry and socially. ‘Dot pe Tandieapped an 
Soi Start your training now. Free 
jetin on request. Pitention. 


American School, Dept. H-758, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 


PICTURE g 
RING $i. \— 


Tk 
say phe ote rt No ton to with paper Mg IUy 
s rie czfras Phot, Zetmned ith ring. ORM 
if ey bac! i guoreate - Sen i MZ MONEY! 
RING CO., Dont. 2°26, CINCINNATI, 0. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


We want song poems and lyrics on all subjects. We offer the services 
of a noted Hollywood motion picture composer and arranger. 
Send your poem today for our consideration and liberal offer. 


HOLLYWOOD MELODIES, |”. 0. Box 2168B, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


do you WORRY: 


Why worry and suffer any 
longer if we can help you? 
Try a Brooks Patented Air 
Cushion. This marvelous gpm 
appliance for most forms of § 

reducible rupture helps hold 
nearly every rupture securely 
and gently—day and night— § 
at work and at play. Thou- 
sands made happy. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pade or stiff springs to chafe 
or gouge. Made for men, women and children. 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan, and 
Proof of results. All Correspondence Confidential. 


Brooks Company, 182-P State St., Marshall, Mich. 








— THE PHANTOM SPEAKS 


(Continued from page 10) 


but a bit more expensive than the old pins. 
The pin will now cost 15c with the name 
strip of THE PHANTOM DETECTIVE, 
or 20c without the name strip. 

Our chief desire in sponsoring the 
FRIENDS OF THE PHANTOM resis in 
the hope that it will weld our readers into 
a strong group pledged to law and order. 
You know, of course, that membership in 
this group does not give you any official 
connection with, or privileges associated 
with, any Federal or local police force. We 
are merely showing them that we appreci- 
ate their efforts, and are good, law-abiding 
citizens. 


FROM THE MAIL BAG 


~’RE sure glad to have the many let- 

ters and post- -cards you folks have 
Deen sending in. There have been a num- 
ber of responses to the question of whether 
Muriel Havens ought to take more of an 
interest in these cases. 

We've had suggestions regarding the pub- 
lication of stories about crime chases in 
which Chip Dorlan and Steve Huston have 
helped me out. We’re analyzing all these 
letters, and they’ll serve to guide us in the 
selection of stories from the Case-Book of 
Richard Curtis Van Loan. 

This issue I have selected for quotation 
an extremely interesting letter from _a 
young fellow in the Army who has been a 
reader of THE PHANTOM DETECTIVE 


THE PHANTOM DETECTIVE 
10 East 40th Street 
New York City 16, N. Y. 


I wish to join the FRIENDS 

OF THE PHANTOM. I prom- 

ise to uphold the laws of the 

nation and do all in my power 
to aid in their enforcement. 


Enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope if a 
membership card is desired, 

TO OBTAIN THE PHANTOM EMBLEM, our 
official insignia, enclose the name-strip THE 
PHANTOM DETHCTIVE from the cover of this 
mogazine plus 15¢ in stamps or coin, 

Note: If you do not enclose the name-strip, 
send 20¢ in stamps or coin. The nominal charge 
is made merely to help defray the expense of 
mailing and handling. The attractive badge is 
now made of ste rling silver. 

() If already a member, check here. 
Foreign readers are requested te send Inter- 


10-44 national Reply Coupons or American Stamps. 
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get a kick out of it. 


Dear Bditor: 

I’ve just finished the August issue of your wonder- 
ful magazine. It kept me interested from beginning 
to end. So will you permit me to give a “salud” to 
zour eeparls and stimulating author, Mr, Robert 

allace? 

Sorry, I don’t have a subscription to your maga- 
zine, but I only read detective fiction for relaxation. 
Although I am addieted to philosophical literature 
and non-fiction, I buy THE PHANTOM DETECTIVE 
at the newsstands whenever I feel the urge to read 
detective fiction, and of course, I found that this maga- 
zine is the best there ever was. I’ve tried to read 
others, but find them boring after a chapter or two. 

In a small way I enjoy one of your rival publica- 
tions once in a while, but for me they do not com- 
pare with THE PHANTOM DETECTIVE. 

You cotldn’t bribe me to read Sherlock Holmes, but 
on the screen I think he’s wonderful, Funny, isn’t it? 
I guess a lot of readers try to guess the real identity 
of the villain and I've become quite a success in the 
last three or four years of reading your magazine. 

In detective fiction it’s been a sort of a weakness for 
authors to make the person least suspected to be the 
real criminal, i.e. the real brains of the outfit. There- 
fore, I look for it and bang! it’s written on the wall. 

In this particular story of the August issue it struck 
me thus: 

“It’s Bonham,” I said. So I wrote the name down on 
a small piece of paper. And sure enough, he was it. 
At the end of Chapter Fifteen, and after an explosion, 
this is the setup: 

“Well, Mr. Bonham! You were mighty fortunate. 
Nothing broken (ete.).” After a few lines—and here's 
where the author shines brilliantly—Bonham speaks. 

“Poor Carlyle is dead, and I killed him. I told him 
to open that drawer. It was my fault!” 

“Nonsense!” the Phantom derided mildly, 

I’ve been reading the Phantom for the last twelve 
years or more and so I just learned to love the Phan- 
tom novels and admire their author. 

I will always read THE PHANTOM MAGAZINE, 
and here’s hoping lots of people and youngsters like 
Clarence Underhill join THM FRIENDS OF THE 
PHANTOM! And I’ll be always with them, perhaps 
not in exactly owning a Phantom badge, but in spir- 
itual contact by reading about the fine and stimulat- 
ing character of the Phantom. Sincerely, 

—Pvt. William Weber. 


Private Weber’s analysis of the way to 
check on the best possible suspect is one 
that other readers have noticed. It’s some- 
thing that a good many detectives have dis- 
covered, too. Frequently the least likely 
suspect is the one who is responsible for the 
list of crimes you are investigating. His 
cleverness is the explanation of this. 

Next issue we’re planning to publish 
other interesting letters and post-cards. 
Why not send along your thoughts and 
comments on “The Mansions of Despair” in 
this issue, or on any one of the other Phan- 
tom Detective stories you’ve read recently? 
Please address all correspondence to The 
Editor, THE PHANTOM DETECTIVE, 10 
East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

Be with me here again next issue. Thank 


you! 
—THE PHANTOM. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Wartime paper rationing makes it impossible to 
print enough copies of this magazine to meet 
the demand. To be sure of getting YOUR copy, 
place a standing order with your regular newsdealer. 


Read Our Companion Magazine 


THRILLING DETECTIVE 


Now on Sale—10c at All Stands 
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WITH BOX 
OF FILTERS 


















The patented filter is the heart of Medico 
Filtered Smoking. Its 66 mesh-screen 
baffles whirlcool smoke—retain flakes— 
and absorb moisture. When filter is dis- 
colored, it has done its job. Discard it and 
put in a fresh one — costs only ONE CENT. 
Enjoy the benefits of Frank Medico 
Pipes, Cigarette and Cigar Holders. 


«) ABSORBENT FiLTEnsd 
Wor Frank MEDIC 
—_—" 9 ath 


PAT’ 





GENUINE FILTERS 
FOR MEDICO 
PACKED ONLY IN THIS 

RED & BLACK BOX 








Our business is 
Writing high class 


SONG 


Music for high class. . ; 
Send yours at once. Any subject. P Oo EMS 
MELODY MUSIC MAKERS 
(68 TREMONT STREET e 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ANY, PHOTO ENLARGED 


Size 8 x 10 Inches 

on DOUBLE-WEIGHT PAPER 

Bary pe for fol eet or ¢| 

pet animals, etc., or enlarge: 

mente of any part gro 

P Griginal returned with 

enlargement. eee for $1.2 

SEND NO MONEY jot man photo,|' 

Srargemen snapshot San gise) and receive ral | 
a ™ ° ladeless, on beautiful i 
Postman b7c estos oon send 8c mth ardee 


id Ne 
and w ebehecean: ake advantage ef this amazing offerjnow. Sen’ 


STANDARD ART STUDIOS 
100 East Ohio Street Dept. 404-M Chicago (11), ti 











THE TOP MEN in {Industrial Posts 


often are i. Cc. S. graduates 


THE men holding the top indus- 
trial jobs didn’t get there by 
wishful thinking. They had am- 
bition and intelligence . . . and 
they applied them to obtaining 
essential training. Many enrolled 
with the International Corre- 


stated over their own signatures 
that they had studied I. C. S. 
technical courses.. 

Successful I. C. S. graduates 
are numbered by ihe thousands 
and they include presidents, pro- 
duction managers, chief engi- 








INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


spondence Schools, famous for 
53 years as a training system 
for industry and commerce. 
When a committee of ranking 
U. 5S. scientists voted Modern 
Pioneer medals to the outstand- 
ing inventors of the past 25 
years, 59 of the award winners 





BOX 3968-B, SCRANTON 9, PENNA, : 
Without cost or obligation, please send me booklet and full particulars about the course before which I Have marked Xi 


Air Conditioning and 
Plumbing Schools 

O Air Conditioning 

O Heating O Piumbing 

U Refrigeration [) Steam Fitting 


Chemistry Schools 
Chemical Engineering 
O Chemistry, Analytical 
0 Chemistry, Industrial . 
DD Chemistry, Mfg. lron & Steel 
0 Plastics 
O Pulp and Paper Making 


Civil, Architectural and 
Structural Engin’a Schools 

O Architectural Drafting 

O Architecture 

O Bridge and Building Foreman 

O Bridge Engineering 

O Building Estimating 

O Civil Engineering 

C Contracting and Building 

O Highway Engineering 

O Lumber Dealer 

OD Sanitary Engineering 

O Structural Drafting 

O Surveying and Mapping 


Canadian residents send coupon to Trt er national Corresponden 


Electrical Schools 
O Electrical Drafting 
O Electrical Engineering 
OU Power House Electrician 
1) Practical Electrician 
0D Practical Telephony 
O Telegraph Engineoring 


{ Internal Combustion 

* Engines School 

0 Auto Technician O Aviation 
O Diesel-Electric 

Oo Diesel Engines [ Gas Engines 


* Mechanical Schools 
DD Aeronautical Engineering 
DO Airplane Drafting 
O Flight Engineer 
0 Foundry Work 
OD Heat Treatment of Metals 
0 Industrial Design| 
Mechanical Drafting 
DO Mechanical Engineering 
O Mold-Loft Work | 
OD Patternmaking { 
Reading Shop Blueprints 
Sheet Metal Drafting 
O Sheet Metal Worker 


British residents send coupon to I. 0. S., 
SPECIAL TUITION RATES FOR MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 


O Ship Deaition O Ship Fitting 
O Shop Practice 
O Steel Mill Workerg 
0 Tool Designing 
 Weiding, Gas and Electric 
Radio School 
D Electronics Radio, General 
D Radio Operatin; 
OD Radio Servicing 
Railroad School 
O Air Brake ( Car Inspector 
O Locomotive Engineer 
D0 Locomotive Firema: 
D Railroad Section Foreman 
Steam Engineering Schools 
O Boilermaking 
Combustion Engineering 
Engine Running 
O Marine Engines 
LD Steam Electric 
DO Steam Engines 
Textile School 
O Cotton Manufacturing 
D Rayon Weaving 
0D Textile Designing 
D Woolen Manuiacturing 





Home Address. 





neers, head chemists of some of 
the greatest airplane, railroad, 
steel, chemical and electric com- 
panies in the nation., 

_ You have ambition and intel- 
ligence. I. C.S, has the iraining 
you need to get tothe top. Mail 
the coupon today. 


SCHOOLS 


Business and 
Academic Schools 
0 Accounting O Advortising 
O Arithmetic [ Bookkeeping 
O Business Correspondence 
0 Business Management 
OG Certified Public Accounting 
O City Letter Carrier 
O College Preparatory 
Commercial 
O Cost Accounting 
( Federal Tax 


.O First Year College 


0 Foremanship 

O High School 

O Higher Mathematica 

O Mlustrating 

G Motor Traffia 

© Post Office Clerle 

O Railway Postal Clerle 
OSalesmanship ( Secretarial 
D Stenography 

0 Trafic Management 


Language Schoo! 
o Spanish OF 
Good E 





71 Kingsway, London, W. 0. 2, England, — 


DAINTY, NEW 2-TONE DESIGN 


Beautiful lockets are in style today more 
than ever, not only because of their extra- 
ordinary beauty but also for the reason that 
so many ladies want to have pictures of their loved 
ones near to them at all times. This exquisite, 
new and original locket is not only ornamental 
but provides a place for two pictures on the in- 
side. No other locket that we know of today is 
quite so beautiful or stylish since this one is in 
2-tone with red roses and the heart design in the 
color of yellow gold. 


Close-Out Bargain 


Each locket The supply of these ex- $ 95 
hassnaplock — oti¢ Remembrance Lock- - 


and a_ substantial 











This illustra- 
tion shows the 
locket in ac- 


tual size as it hi 7 3 ets is very limited due to war Ten 
comes in and provides Re ping conditions. On our liberal 10- Days 
beautiful gift day trial offer you have the Trial 


the inside for pictures of 
loved ones. 


box: opportunity of examining this beautiful locket 


before deciding whether you want to keep it or 
not. 


SEND NO MONEY | c---------------------re-rn2-soo3 


§ EMPIRE DIAMOND CO., Dept. 78-HV, Jefferson, lowa 

f= Send the New, 2-Tone Locket. IY understand I can re- 
No other keepsake is so precious and ornamental as this § turn my order within 10 days for any reason and you will g 
beautiful locket. The front of the locket is new, 2-Tone § refund promptly. r] 
design with sentimental heart and red roses in lifelike colors. g 1 
SEND NO MONEY. Just mail the coupon today. Your package i Name ; Seustemeranaey oq 

will be sent immediately and you pay the postman only $1.95 1 i a ca a a a ll 

plus a few cents for mailing costs and 20% Federal Tax on ar- | | 
rival. Don’t wait. Mail the coupon today. : AAAPOSS .cccccccincscdciocaceneseccececcecvccccvcesseness Ij 
| 
EMPIRE DIAMOND CO. W City vc vcceeeecdcceeceesiccsewn ens StatOsissccsrecveses J 


Dept. 78-HV Jefferson, lowa Leesceenennne 


\TRUE- Liew Friendshig 


RING zie 


Meeting with popular demand 
in the shops from Fifth Avenue 
to Hollywood. Everyone agrees 
both the ring and earrings are 


the most perfect gifts and true em- (omfortable, matching, screw 
blems of love and friendship. typ’ Harrings are latest design. 


NEW Pendant Heart pee 
































A wonderful gift now, when true 
friends and lovers are far away 


Storbinh Silver 


Both the ring and earrings become 
more charming the longer they are 
worn. The supply of these ‘‘TRUE+ 
LOVE-and-Friendship’’ Rings and eare 
rings is limited. 


What makes both the ring and the 
am t matching earrings so unusual and 
attractive is the twin, pendant hearts that dangle 
daintily like sentimental and charming settings. 425 
SUPPLI 





The precious Sterling Silver ring is extra wide. 
Both the ring and earrings are beautifully em- 


bossed with the very newest ‘‘Forget-Me-Not’’ de- LIMITED 
sign with two pendant hearts suitable for engraving 
initials of loved ones. 


Ten lied Trial—SEND NO MONEY 


Mail the coupon today. Your package sent immediately 
and you pay postman only $1.95 each plus a few cents 
mailing cost and 20% Federal Tax for either the ring 
or earrings, on arrival. SEND NO MONEY with order, 


if you order Wear 10 days on money back guarantee. 

















AND Earrings and send your g EMPIRE DIAMOND CO. J 
size. (Comes. wiih, pictures ot # DePt.ti-EP, Jefferson, Lowa im ot 
a want to take advantage of your special bargain of- 
two popular Movie Stars.) H fer. Please send me the follwing: = | 
. . Extra Wide Band Ster- Matching Sterling 
Empire Diamond Co. = g © ing silver “Forget-Me- Silver Pendant : 
; -E Not’’ Ring. Heart Earrings 
Dept. 17 EP, Jefferson, Iowa - I understand I can return my order within 10 days g 
For Your Ring Size 4 for any reason and you will refund promptly. ! 
Use handy ring measure below. § N@M@ +++ sss sere es 
Put a string around your finger, O Address i] 
f & when both ends: meet and mark 0 3 4 5 6 7 t 
Of “size ‘on this) scale, 12 Lol (x eae era i 
Ring | 
State. secsecseises Size t 


Sees eeeeeeene eo 








(SIPS 





No one can resi 
made with 






\V 
CURTISS CANDY COMPANY ° Producers of Fine Foods * CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


